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WISDOM’S WAY 


HE wisdom of God makes no mis- 
takes. Divine wisdom, taking all reality into its sweeping vision and 
penetrating into the heart of every being, sees the solution of every 
problem with unerring accuracy. This unerring wisdom of God has 
deemed it necessary to save men through sacraments. 

This necessity of effecting men’s salvation through sacraments is 
not the need that men have to use the sacraments once God has 
instituted them. The necessity that we are considering here is more 
fundamental. It is the need God had for instituting the sacraments 
in the first place. An awesome thought — divine wisdom itself saw 
a need for saving men through sacraments, through humble realities 
like bread and wine, water and oil. 

This need of saving men through sacraments which prompted 
divine wisdom to provide these wonderful means of grace is not, of 
course, an absolute need, as if there were no other choice left to God 
as to the manner of saving mankind. It is not even a need rising from 
some predetermined aim which could not be reached in any other 
way, as was the necessity for the Incarnation, which was the only 
way of realizing the divine decree demanding perfect satisfaction 
for sin. The need for the sacraments is not absolute or conditional, 
but moral: the sacraments facilitate and foster men’s salvation. 

To say that the sacraments facilitate and foster salvation is not to 
say simply that they are helpful little gadgets to have about in work- 
ing out personal salvation. They are not sugar-coated pills for com- 
municating the redemptive grace of Christ at certain critical junctures 
of life. To say the necessity of the sacraments is moral is not to purge 
them of true necessity. The sacraments fit into reality as snugly as a 
screw fits into the hole it bores for itself: the sacraments answer 
profound needs of human nature as a body-spirit, as social, and as 
wounded by sin. That is why eternal wisdom conceived them as part 
of the created universe. 

The sacraments, sensible signs signifying and conferring the grace 
of Christ, are perfectly adapted to human nature as a union of body 
and spirit. 
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The spirit brings being, life, and humanity itself to the body, lift- 
ing it, so to speak, into the realm of spirit. The body in turn serves 
the spirit by putting it into contact with reality through the senses, 
thus enabling the spirit to grow in knowledge and love of God’s 
creation, to discover, in fact, the riches of its own realm of spirit. An 
injured child learns the mystery of a mother’s love through a caress. 
A young boy discovers a father’s pride through a firm hand on his 
shoulder. The most refined scientific thought begins with ordinary 
things grasped by the senses: the gentle motion of leaves or autumn’s 
change of colors. 

If God wishes to save men and to teach them about Christ’s re- 
demptive suffering, about death to sin and the new life, about the 
glory of heaven, could God have chosen a better way than through 
sensible signs, the sacraments! Through lowly things, but things so 
intimately a part of human life, through bread, through washing 
with water and the imposition of hands, through human words, 
through marriage itself, God teaches men of a new world free from 
sin, full of life, power, and happiness. At the same time, moreover, 
that He shows men the way from sensible creatures to supernatural 
truths, He bestows on men, through the same sacred signs, the grace 
needed to live the truths they teach. 

The sacraments are perfectly in harmony with men’s nature not 
only as body-spirit but also as social. 

As Aristotle noted centuries ago, the hermit is either a god or a 
beast. The lot of ordinary men is to live and to die together in the 
society of the family, the state, and various brotherhoods. The lot of 
men is also to be saved together, to find eternal salvation in a society, 
in a Church. It is a matter, not simply of dying in this Church, but 
of living in it, as in any other society, of entering into the activities 
of the Church and of attaining in and through its vital actions the 
longed-for salvation. 

The sacraments necessarily find place in the lives of men as mem- 
bers of the Church on a twofold count: as expressions of the Church’s 
interior life and as building-up the Church. 

The Church, like man himself, is a body-spirit. It is composed, 
on the one hand, of humanity, the sacred humanity of Christ, the 
head of the Mystical Body, and redeemed humanity, the men and 
women of all times and places who are members of that Body. But 
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this sacred and redeemed humanity is vivified by grace, which the 
Holy Spirit infuses in superabundance into the sacred humanity of 
Christ and which then overflows into the minds and hearts of re- 
deemed mankind. 

Just as the human spirit must express itself through the body, so 
also must grace express itself through humanity. Christ shed His 
blood on Calvary. This sacrifice of His sacred humanity was the 
ultimate expression of the intense charity and obedience which 
graced His soul. Of that fulness we have all received, so that we too, 
as members of Christ, of the Church, must express the charity, 
obedience, and all the grace which the Holy Spirit effects in our 
souls. 

The sacraments are the expression of the interior life of grace, 
faith, charity, and obedience which vivify men as members of the 
Church. 

Baptism, for example, has traditionally been referred to as “the 
sacrament of faith”; for, even though an infant, incapable of an act 
of faith, is being baptized, the sacred rite proclaims to the world the 
faith of the Church which is being communicated to the recipient of 
the sacrament. The eucharistic sacrifice is an expression of the Mys- 
tical Body’s love and submission to the Father. In the Mass, through 
the ministry of the priest, Christ renews the sacrifice of His sacred 
humanity as a token of His love and obedience toward the Father, 
and as a token of the charity and obedience in the hearts of His 
faithful and loyal members. 

The sacraments are necessary for men not only as expressions of 
the interior life of the Church whose members they are, but also as 
building stones, so to speak, because each sacrament contributes 
something to the over-all activity of the Mystical Body and in its 
effect increases the Mystical Body. 

The great work of the Body of Christ is the worship of God 
through man’s redemption. The Eucharist, the renewal of Christ’s 
unique act of worship, is the central activity of the Church. The 
other sacraments are directed to making that supreme act a reality, 
providing priests to offer the sacrifice of Calvary in the Mass through 
the sacrament of orders, providing members to share in that offering 
through the sacraments of matrimony and, more immediately, bap- 
tism and confirmation. Through the sacraments the Church is liter- 
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ally very “busy” with the work of gathering men from the highways 
of sin and uniting them through Christ to the Father in heaven. 

Not only does each sacrament make its own contribution to the 
redeeming work of the Mystical Body, but in its effect each sacra- 
ment contributes something to the existence and growth of the 
Church. 

Through baptism new members are incorporated into Christ; 
through confirmation they assume adult responsibilities in the life of 
this divinely established society; and through the Eucharist their 
union with Christ the head is brought to perfection. Penance and 
extreme unction repair the damage which sin causes to the life of 
the Mystical Body. Matrimony provides for the propagation of the 
whole Christ, and orders for the governance of the Church. 

The sacraments do, indeed, answer men’s need for salvation in 
and through a society, for the sacraments cause the society or Church 
in which men are saved; they constitute the Church’s activity; and 
they express the interior life of the Church. 

The sacraments, besides being perfectly adapted to men’s nature 
as body-spirit and as social, are also adapted to men’s particular 
state, that of a creature born in original sin and weighed down by 
personal sin. 

It is natural for men to begin life and each phase of life in the 
world of sense and to rise from that world to the realm of spirit and 
then, from all creatures, to God. That is true of man’s knowledge, as 
we have seen: and man’s affections follow his knowledge. Sin is the 
thwarting of that rise from the world of creatures to God on the 
part of the affections. Sin is setting one’s affections on creatures, 
giving them more love than they merit, or giving them the love that 
is rightfully only God’s. Because men are body-spirits and so much 
of their lives, even their lives of the spirit, involves the body, their 
affections are unduly fixed upon the comforts and pleasures of the 
body, upon sensible things like food and drink, the warmth of the 
spring sun or a blazing hearth, the embrace of a friend. 

In instituting sacraments to bring the grace of Christ’s redemption 
to men, divine wisdom seeks entrance into the hearts of men where 
the heart is most open — in its affections for creatures and, in partic- 
ular, for the needs of the body. 

Think a moment of all the different kinds of human love: love of 
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parents and children for one another ; love between man and woman; 
the friendship of co-workers for a common cause; love that is noble 
and love that is base; intense, enduring love and passing emotion. 
What life, however secluded, however introverted, passes without 
ever feeling, at least once, even only faintly, the quickening impulse 
of human affection? At times one would think that life is nothing 
other than a web of human love and its counterpart, hatred. Not 
without reason did Empedocles, at the birth of western philosophic 
thought, attempt to explain reality in terms of basic elements vari- 
ously composed by mysterious forces he called love and hate. 

What causes even more wonder than the all-pervasiveness of 
human affection is almighty God’s decision to use it as a means of 
sanctifying man by making a sacrament of marriage. Precisely be- 
cause it is so much a part of life, of the life of men wounded by sin, 
human affection is the source of sin and damnation in innumerable 
instances. God, in making marriage a sacrament, in blessing the 
union of man and woman to make it a source of grace and ever- 
lasting life, seeks to cure men of sin through the medicine of grace 
applied at a point where the infection of sin frequently concentrates 
its poison. 

What God does by means of the sacrament of matrimony He does 
also in the other sacraments. 

Man not only craves pleasure and joy, but he also feels sorrow, 
discouragement, boldness, and vengeance. Through the sacrament 
of penance, God seeks to pour grace and strength into the soul sad- 
dened, disgusted, worried by the disorder and chaos born of sin. 
God thwarts despair and suicide by turning sorrow and fear, when 
coupled with a priest’s absolution, into a sacred symbol conferring 
the grace of Christ, so that out of sorrow and fear are born joy and 
peace. 

Through the sacrament of confirmation, by making men soldiers 
of Christ, God harnesses the pride men have in their own convictions 
and their willingness, even eagerness, to defend and spread their 
beliefs. Men must fight for something: they wither if they do not. 
God, in His wisdom, endeavors to insert grace at this point in human 
nature, which, because of sin, can so easily become infected with 
anger and envy and hatred. 
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In view of the wonderful manner in which the sacraments facilitate 
and foster the salvation of men, social body-spirits captivated by 
sensible creatures, we cannot help admiring divine wisdom for 
providing a sacramental system for man’s salvation. 

We cannot help also realizing the awful responsibility that rests 
upon the children of the kingdom of God. The priest, the custodian 
and dispenser of the sacraments, has a truly grave obligation to 
provide the sacraments for men, not merely lest he deprive a fellow 
creature of the necessary means of salvation, but especially lest he 
thwart the divine wisdom which has planned and willed men’s 
redemption through the sacraments. The priest, moreover, has the 
obligation to make the sacraments known and understood; for he 
is also charged with preaching the Gospel, and part of the “good 
news” is that there are sacred rites pregnant with truth and grace, as 
St. John’s account of the eucharistic discourse (John 6) and St. 
Paul’s words on baptism (Romans 6) and on matrimony (Ephesians 
5) clearly indicate. 

As for the reception of the sacraments, every Christian, priest, 
religious, layman, must realize that he needs the sacraments. The 
fact that God Himself has found them a necessary means of saving 
men in the ordinary course of events should convince the Christian 
of his personal need for the sacraments. . . . The Christian who 
neglects the sacraments is arrogantly setting himself up as the 
master of his own destiny, capable of achieving salvation by his own 
prudence, closing his eyes to the needs of his own human nature and 
his sinful status. 

Parents, besides guiding themselves by what divine wisdom has 
deemed the better way, have the responsibility of teaching their 
children to appreciate and to use with love and devotion, and fre- 
quently, the relatively easy and the secure way of salvation which 
God has prepared for men. 

Of divine wisdom it is written that it “orders all things sweetly.” 
No finer example of this can be found than the plan of divine wisdom 
to save men through the sacraments. 

Christopher Kiesling, O.P. 
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TIMELY TRACT 


THE CHALLENGE 


HEN the announcement of 
the restored Holy Week was made in 1955 there were a few dissents 
here and there. The most interesting to this writer was the one which 
gave credit to the American liturgical movement for putting over this 
gigantic reform which was neither asked for nor desired by the vast 
majority of American Catholics. What they found amazing was how 
such a tiny, numerically insignificant but articulate group, could 
manipulate the unorganized and passive masses. 

It was like crediting the Democratic Party with the F.D.R. victory 
in 1936 and the Republican Party with the Eisenhower sweep in 
1956. 

Actually it was Pius XII’s personal victory. It is true that the 
American liturgical movement had pleaded for these changes and 
gave some assurance to the Holy Father that at least there would 
be an active and organized group, no matter how small, which would 
help interpret and implement the decree and breathe spirit and life 
into the letter of the law. Ultimately the decree is the responsibility 
and the glory of Pius XII. The American liturgical movement can 
claim no more than a very modest assist. 

Fr. Shawn Sheehan, the new president of the National Liturgical 
Conference, has pointed out that reform belongs strictly to the Holy 
See while the liturgical apostolate restricts itself to attitudes and 
understanding. The liturgical movement plows the earth to make it 
arable for its seeding with papal reforming decrees. It does this by 
studies, conferences, and controlled and approved experiments. 
After the seeding it nurtures the seedling by constant elaboration at 
every possible level of instruction. 

The critics mentioned above by implication admitted the need for 
an efficient and disciplined organization to achieve its goals. The 
highly complex industrial and pluralistic society in which we live 
makes it obvious that if any value or interest group is to be preserved 
or changes are to be made in civil or religious society they will be 
preserved or enacted by small groups. These groups must have the 
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facility for clarifying and concretizing their objectives and balancing 
a high spirited mystique with a technique that is distinctly American. 

Movements in America grow and retain their spirit, not by the 
small groups becoming large crowds, but by the multiplication of 
face-to-face groups. It seems to this writer that in the past the annual 
Liturgical Weeks misplaced emphasis when the big speeches written 
for the proceedings and the press and the big demonstrations for the 
local people who came to one or two sessions were seen as the core; 
the Liturgical Weeks’ importance lies in offering facilities for people 
who are leaders of the liturgical apostolate in their communities to 
carry on a fruitful dialogue. It has seemed strange that a movement 
dedicated to establishing and tightening the bonds of fellowship at a 
divine level should not be more eager to use the modern techniques 
to create a climate of fellowship at a natural level whenever they 
meet. 

This year’s Week at Collegeville, Minnesota, promises a reversal. 
The remoteness from cities and crowds will help establish a climate 
for community and conversation. The introduction of workshops 
should give people a chance to get down to cases. This does not 
necessarily imply that Liturgical Weeks should be for small num- 
bers. With the best use of modern group techniques a large number 
can become involved in face-to-face contact. 

Another interesting development in the liturgical apostolate is 
the decision of the Conference to hire a full time paid executive 
secretary. This again is a recognition that in a complex society 
interest groups working on a national level cannot co-ordinate their 
efforts without the services of someone whose sole work is co-ordina- 
tion. There should be no sigh of regret that the volunteer spirit has 
given way to bureaucracy. To the contrary, this marks an inevitable 
and healthy development deserving of financial sacrifices for the 
apostolate. 

A movement can limp along with faulty organization and tech- 
niques. These may hinder growth, but they seldom kill. However 
when’ the ideology of the movement fails to make and hold new 
members the death knell is already tolling. What the liturgical apos- 
tolate must always be concerned with it its mystique. It must be 
continually unfolding its message in each conversation, in each ar- 
ticle written, in each publication coming off the press as though it 
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were a discovery. There must be a freshness that comes from the 
insights of its scholars or the moments of reflection of its doers. 

Unless the message is understood in terms of the life we live the 
decrees of Pius XII will become law, casuistry and ceremonial in- 
stead of enriched human and divine living. Unless the leaders are 
out in front knocking down the hurdles on the intellectual level for 
Pius XII, papal liturgical reform will of necessity be stopped in its 
tracks. The temptation for followers of a great leader like Pius XII 
is to sacrifice initiative and creative thinking at their leader’s altar. 
There can be nothing more disastrous to a crusading movement than 
respectability and approval. There is no greater disservice done to 
Pius XII than to clap and cheer when we should be engaged in 
combat. 

What are the areas of life to which the liturgical apostolate can 
make a needed contribution? Probably the most obvious is marriage 
and family life. In the last two decades literature or information on 
the subject has been available in such abundance that the average 
school boy becomes as familiar, even in a dignified way, with sex 
information as he does with baseball scores and batting averages. 

The pre-marriage literature and discussions have become overly 
concerned with the problem of adjustment in early wedded life. 
Everyone is aware that marriage is two in one flesh, but the voice 
proclaiming the Christian marriage as two in the one Christ is as faint 
as a whisper in a boiler factory. The liturgical apostolate can never 
be branded as esoteric when it is restating the sacramental aspect of 
marriage. People are hungering for the knowledge that marriage 
is the symbol of the union of Christ and His Church. 

If one were to scan our Catholic papers to find out what Catholics 
consider the major problems, he might think that the teen-ager was 
the root of all our woes. The gamut of problems includes going 
steady, rock and roll music, plunging necklines, horror comic books, 
and low rated movies. One might think our religion is a religion of 
chastity rather than charity. There seems to be a preoccupation with 
our weakness because of the Fall without a corresponding sense of 
the new and better life Christ has given us in the restoration. 

We seem to be pathetically trying to lift ourselves by our own 
bootstraps, as though the world could be radically changed for the 
better by a naked act of the will. The power of the liturgy for moral 
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reform is too lightly considered. It is not for the liturgist to deny the 
necessity of moral safeguards, but his mission is to proclaim con- 
tinually from the housetops the power of the new life which is found 
by steeping oneself deeply in the Church’s liturgical life. 

Another area that the liturgist must explore is the current reli- 
gious revival. This cannot be studied apart from the threat of war, 
prosperity, the mushrooming suburbs, and the American personality 
type that sociologists Riesman and Whyte tell us is emerging. One 
approach is to study the appeal of the “name” preachers. We find 
their cult of reassurance and self-confidence the antithesis of the 
God-centered and God-directed cult of the liturgy. 

One must beware of throwing out the baby with the bath. The 
friendliness and gregariousness of the suburbanite are positive and 
Christian values. The spirit of “let’s discuss it and act together” must 
be sublimated but not in the sense that the transcendent, hidden God 
in whose hands are our lots becomes the Man Upstairs. The pure 
notion of the otherness of God and our need to offer sacrifice become 
more urgent in proportion to the tranquillizing effects of progress 
and prosperity. The advertising man of the mass communication 
medium “suggests” to the suburbanite the symbols of status he must 
acquire. The suburbanite needs other symbols. He needs the sacred 
signs and symbols of the liturgy to keep the divine in focus and the 
material in balance. 

There is no reason for cynicism in viewing the future of the litur- 
gical apostolate in this country. It is true that we have a material 
and sensate culture, but we also have the compensating Christian 
values of fairplay, friendliness, optimism, generosity, and under- 
standing. 

Another way of expressing the same thought would be to say that 
the American people gives each group freedom to express and pro- 
mote positive values. Few theorists twenty-five years ago would have 
predicted that the contemplative life would find a resurgence among 
people whose manifest strength seemed in the field of technical and 
material creations. The liturgical apostolate has a unique contribu- 
tion to make to this country. Our country in turn provides the soil 
and the climate. This is our challenge. 

Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE BOOK OF JUDITH 


Y WHAT right, sirs, do 
you put the Lord’s goodness to such a test? Would you set a date 
to the Lord’s mercies, bid him keep tryst with you on a day of your 
own appointing?” The elders were silent. In measured words Judith 
laid down a more suitable procedure, one assured, so she declared, 
of success. “Abate we our pride, and wait on him with chastened 
spirits ; entreat him with tears to grant us relief at a time of his own 
choosing. He, the Lord our God, will bring the invader low, and 
disappoint him of his prize.” 

To Judith’s just rebuke the elders of Bethulia could offer no 
reply ; to her insistence on humble prayer, penance and an uncondi- 
tioned trust they could only agree. While the woman’s serene courage 
wins our admiration, the men’s fears seem to be only too well- 
founded. 

They were realists. They knew that their city’s plight was past all 
human aid. Besieging Assyrians “swarmed like locusts” outside the 
well-built city walls. A long baggage-train and an endless array of 
camels provided for the army’s many needs. Fresh supplies were 
arriving from conquered foes. Corn they had in abundance. There 
were oxen, too, and sheep past all counting. In addition Holofernes, 
Nabuchodonosor’s boldest commander, had “a great store of gold 
and silver from the royal treasury.” 

Yet, more potent than all these resources was the king’s express 
desire that the whole world be brought under his allegiance. The 
conquest must be total. Holofernes had been warned that nowhere 
was pity to melt his soldier’s heart, no fortified town was to resist his 
dominion. 


WITHIN FIVE DAYS 


And resisting his dominion was just what the men of Bethulia had 
done. All other nations had surrendered, defeated either by the 
monarch’s mighty forces or by their own fears. Their lands were 
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devastated, their sanctuaries leveled to the ground. Unwilling that 
the Temple suffer a similar fate, Eliachim, the high priest, asked 
that the invading forces be resisted as they poured through the passes 
in the hill country of Ephraim north of Jerusalem. Day and night 
the men of Bethulia obeyed. Only a narrow pass led between the 
mountains, this they controlled. Here a handful of men could hold a 
host at bay. 

Holofernes was not to be outwitted. Scouts must find for him a 
devious path so that these mountain-folk might be circumvented and 
come to feel the cold Assyrian sword. But the scouts brought back 
a better plan. “Force no battle. Make no attack by stealth,” they 
said. “Instead cut off the aqueduct that brings these people water. Set 
a guard around some springs that are near the city walls. Either you 
will compass their deaths, and no blood shed, or, worn down at last, 
they will yield into your hands the city they think impregnable.” 

Twenty days passed. Undone by thirst, weakened by hunger, hus- 
bands and wives, young men and children cried out that a swift 
death at the sword’s point was better than a lingering death from 
parching thirst. Ozias the Simeonite, the elder who had first coun- 
seled resistance, could only answer: “Brethren, be calm and patient. 
These five next days, let us still look to the Lord for deliverance; 
perhaps his anger will relent, perhaps he means to win himself fresh 
renown. If at the end of those five days no help has reached you, 
rest assured we will act on the counsel you have given.” 


A FAIR AND FERVENT WIDOW 


It was this decision to surrender the city that Judith so condemned. 
Summoning two of the elders, the fair and fervent widow exhorted 
them to pray, to inspire the people with courage and to believe that 
God, through her, would bring His people peace. 

That night Judith, accompanied by her maid, left the city. For 
three years she had been a widow. Her husband had died in early 
spring when the barley was being harvested. She was breath-takingly 
beautiful and she had great wealth, a full household, and lands well- 
stocked with cattle and sheep. Men everywhere held her in high 
repute. They knew her to be the Lord’s devout worshiper. No one 
could find a word to say in her dispraise. 
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Now she laid aside her sackcloth, folded her widow’s robes, 
donned the garments of her happier days and taking jeweled brace- 
lets and anklets, earrings and finger-rings, hastened to the city gate. 
All who saw her marveled at her beauty. Asking no questions, they 
let her pass. “May the God of our fathers,” the elders said, “grant 
you his favor, and his strength speed whatever design is in your 
heart.” And all who watched cried out “Amen.” So with a prayer 
she left the city. 

Making her way down the mountain-slope she came at break of 
day to the surprised Assyrian sentinel. And while he marveled at 
her beauty she told him of her desire to gain audience with Holofer- 
nes, so that she might acquaint him with the weakness of Bethulia 
and show him how to capture the city without the loss of a single 
man. 

For so charming a deserter with so attractive a plan access to the 
commander’s tent could be arranged at once. “No sooner did she 
stand before him than Holofernes’ eyes made him her prisoner.” He 
applauded her escape from a city she predicted would soon be his 
prize because her people must in their hunger offend their God by 
taking forbidden food. He praised her plan of waiting at his side 
until she learned in prayer that the Israelites had, by their transgres- 
sion, forfeited divine help and could swiftly be subdued. 


YOUR NAME SHALL BE FOREVER BLESSED 


And so the story draws to its triumphant close. For the next three 
nights Judith was allowed to live according to the prescriptions 
Moses had given his people long ago. Each day before dawn she 
left the tent Holofernes had set apart for her use and she went out 
of the camp into the vale of Bethulia with her maid to pray that God 
would speed her task. On the fourth night she attended a banquet at 
which Holofernes drowsy with wine could offer no resistance when 
she raised his own scimitar against him. Before dawn she left the 
tent as usual, her handmaid bearing in her wallet Holofernes’ severed 
head. 

No conqueror could receive more glorious a welcome than 
awaited the fearless widow when she entered the city she had left 
so near defeat four days before. No commander could have been 
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obeyed with more alacrity than was Judith when she ordered: “Hang 
this trophy from the battlements. At sunrise feign attack. The Assyri- 
ans on learning that their leader is dead will be ready for flight. Go 
after them undismayed, the Lord will give you victory.” 

When the elders in Jerusalem learned of the enemy’s routing, 
Eliachim led them to Bethulia. There they extolled Judith in the 
presence of ail the people, saying: “You are the boast of Jerusalem, 
the joy of Israel, the pride of our people; you have played a man’s 
part and kept your courage high. Not unrewarded is your love of 
chastity . . . the Lord gave you firmness of resolve, and your name 
shall be ever blessed.” 

And to all the elders said, the people answered Amen. 


IN WONDERMENT OF HER BEAUTY 


The author of this stirring tale is unknown. Internal evidence sug- 
gests that he was a Palestinian Jew who lived in the first or second 
century before Christ. He probably wrote in Hebrew and he un- 
doubtedly wrote with artistry and skill. Two examples may be al- 
leged in support of this claim. 

Many critics noting Gotthold Lessing’s observation claim that this 
unknown writer deserves to be compared with Homer. In his study 


of the limits of painting and poetry Lessing points out that nowhere 
does Homer enter upon a detailed description of Helen of Troy, yet 
her beauty is the basis for the whole of the Iliad. A lesser poet would 
have ventured upon such a description but Homer knew how to 
convey an idea of Helen’s beauty which “far exceeds anything that 
art with this aim is able to accomplish.” 

We have only to recall the passage where Helen draws near an 
assembly of elders near the Skaian gate. The venerable old men 
see her and confess: “Small blame is it that Trojans and well- 
greaved Achaians should for such a woman long time suffer hard- 
ships.” What the poet does not describe in each separate part, he 
forces us to acknowledge in its effects. The old men’s admiration 
gives us a higher sense of surpassing personal beauty than could 
have been conveyed with many words. 

So, too, with Judith. The author gives no description of her beauty, 
but that it was very great we are forced to acknowledge. We observe 
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that when the elders of Bethulia saw her draw near the city gate, 
“they fell into great wonderment of her beauty,” and they begged 
God to prosper her errand with these words: “Cause may Jerusalem 
have to be proud of you; may your name live among the holy and 
just.” 

The second example of the author’s technical competence may be 
found in his handling of subsidiary themes. The most notable is that 
of the inclusion in God’s salvific plan of hated enemies of the Jews. 
In this respect the sub-plot dealing with Achior is profoundly signifi- 
cant. This Ammonite chieftain was fighting on the side of Holofernes. 
When the men of Bethulia resisted the Assyrians, Achior, instead of 
arousing the commander’s wrath against the Israelites, sought to 
inspire in him a salutary fear of men so favored by God. 

Each time he repeats his story, first to Holofernes, later to the 
Jews to whom Holofernes had surrendered him, Achior’s faith in the 
one true God puts the Jews to shame and his message of loyal service 
has the majesty and force of the words of their own inspired prophets. 
Small wonder that his story has a happy ending. Casting paganism 
aside, he embraced the religion of the people he had helped to save 
and he declared that wherever Judith’s tale is told the God of Israel 
shall be glorified. 


BUT IS IT HISTORY? 

Poetry, we knew, may be of many genres: dramatic, narrative, epic 
and lyrical. History, so Toynbee tells us, has availed itself of all of 
these. The lyrical form, he explains, has many facets. It may present 
itself in exultation over a liberation, in pride over an achievement, in 
praise of heroism. Surely the story of the freeing of Bethulia belongs 
with all stirring tales of victory heroically won against oppressors 
and in face of overwhelming odds. Lyrical in this sense, the book of 
Judith certainly is. But is it history? 

No original text is extant. Words and sentence structure of the 
Greek version suggest that the story first was recorded in Hebrew. 
In one night St. Jerome, to please some friends, made a free Latin 
version of an Aramaic exemplar and this with all its puzzling prob- 
lems is in the Vulgate today. The councils of Trent and Vatican, 
following an old tradition and the legislation of fourth century 
Roman and African synods, recognized its canonical status. 
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Its place among the sacred books is sure. But scholars ask whether 
it is history or fiction or a combination of both. Names of persons 
and places appear in strange combinations. Chronological patterns 
are perplexing. Persian and Greek allusions increase geographical 
incongruities. In all of these the author was obviously not interested. 
His record of an historical event, embellished as it may be, is meant 
to entertain as well as to instruct. In a carefully fashioned narrative 
he shows that God the Creator of the world is the triumphant Master 
of history. All-merciful and all-just He chastises His people’s ad- 
versaries when His people call upon Him with penance, faith and 
prayer. iy 

These lessons would be timely in any age but to men and women 
facing perils similar to those over which Judith so successfully 
triumphed they would have special meaning. To write like this would 
be to write history in a broad sense, making use of a definite historical 
foundation in order to give an example of heroic virtue and to show 
God’s unfailing providence. Whatever conclusion scholars reach 
about the literary form, it is this profound purpose of the inspired 
writer that well deserves to be made the subject of our prayer. 


PIETY AND PATRIOTISM . . . CHASTITY AND COURAGE 
Judith, it is seen, takes her place among the great women of the 
Old Testament. Yet Jewish history contains no mention of her name. 
We are reminded of Jael, the intrepid Israelite of the north, who, in 
the days of the Judges, slew a national enemy single handed and 
whose praises Debbora sang (Jdgs. 5). We are reminded, too, of 
Esther who set aside her humble garb and in queenly robes dazzled 
all beholders and won mercy for her people from a hostile Persian 
king (Est. 14). 

But Judith, unlike Esther, has not found her Racine. Paul Claudel 
captured some of her nobility in his austere and involved verse and 
a five act tragedy by E. Le Minime is the most successful modern 
attempt to portray on the stage her piety and patriotism, her chas- 
tity and courage, virtues which are so travestied in the dramas of 
men like Arnold Bennett, Henry Bernstein and Jean Giraudoux. 

Nor are the librettos flawless which were used by Mozart and 
Honegger, though the music they have written in her honor deserves 
to be better known. Mozart was only fifteen when he composed the 
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oratorio Betulia Liberata with its superb choruses, brilliant arias, 
cleverly incorporated psalm-tones and well-knit themes. A more 
mature Mozart would have given us something warmer, more per- 
sonal, more worthy of the heroine whom all Bethulia loved. 

Arthur Honegger, the contemporary Swiss-French composer, 
found in her story a subject suited to his polytonal style. With inci- 
sive rhythms and keen dissonances his music ranges from biting 
satire to reverent prayer. He makes a brilliant contrast between the 
barbarian camp of the Assyrians with all its insolence, violence and 
arrogant pride, and the besieged city of Bethulia with all its suffer- 
ing, grief and dread. Judith is another Joan of Arc in her sense of 
mission, her openness to God’s good pleasure. She has the greatness 
of a national heroine and the simplicity of a happy child. 

Some of these lovely qualities may be learned from some recom- 
mended passages: 


Let us prove to the whole world that Nabuchodonosor rules it, and other 
God there is none . . . (5:1-7:25). 

Now let us turn to one whom all this news concerned, a widow called 
Judith . . . (8:1-8:34). 

Still from a humble soul, an obedient will, the prayer must come that 
wins you . . . (9:1-10:9). 

Compose yourself, Holofernes said, no need your heart should misgive 
you... (10:10—12:12). 

Open the gates! God is on our side! Open the gates! His power lives in 
Israel . . . (13:13-15:8). 

You are the boast of Jerusalem, the joy of Israel, the pride of our 
people. . . (15:9-16:31). 


WORTHY OF PRAISE OR BLAME? 


Trépos is a Greek word that means “a way of life.” Exegetes some- 
times ask in what moral or tropological sense certain passages of 
sacred Scripture are to be understood. What rules can such passages 
provide for right conduct? This question is at first disquieting when 
raised about some of Judith’s words and deeds. 

It would seem that she lied to the Assyrian guards and to Holofer- 
nes, that she used her personal charms to arouse his base passions, 
that she imprudently went to visit him, that with careful premedita- 
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tion she encompassed his death. Lies, provocation to evil, grave 
moral imprudence, murder: is Judith to be praised or blamed? 

In the Bible she is praised, the Fathers of the Church in commen- 
taries and sermons hold her up for our admiration, spiritual writers 
draw many lessons from her conduct. A solution to this difficulty 
may be expressed this way: 

From the subjective point of view she seems above reproach. 
She acted in good faith. Her motives were patriotic and religious. 
She had constant recourse to God in prayer. The highest officials of 
church and state, knowing all the details, warmly commended all she 
did without any reservations. 

Today from an objective point of view our judgment might be 
more severe. The inspired writer recorded Judith’s conduct but this 
does not necessarily imply his approval. Nor can we conclude that 
because she was praised for her heroic patriotism she was blame- 
less in everything she did. St. Thomas frankly faces this fact. He 
says: “Judith is praised not for the lies she told Holofernes but 
because of her affection for the salvation of her people, for whose 
sake she exposed herself to danger.” 

In forming our final judgment we must also remember that these 
things took place in pre-Christian times among people whose cus- 
toms and thought- patterns differ from our own, during a war against 
a cruel and deadly foe, and that all that Judith said and did was 
designed to bring about her country’s good. Perhaps, we may add, 
she had received some inner assurance that God would protect her 
on a mission she had placed under His all-powerful care. 


HOLINESS AND VALOR 


Chivalry or charity or a combination of the two lead the Fathers to 
speak of her in glowing terms. Clement of Alexandria hails her as 
a perfect woman, lacking no needful virtue. Origen devotes a homily 
to her heroism and extols her magnificence and nobility. Ambrose 
declares that she is holy, worthy of admiration and highly to be 
praised for her fasting. Fulgentius speaks of her beauty and her 
intelligence, of her contempt for earthly vanities and of her love of 
heavenly virtue. St. Augustine cites her purity, her powerful prayer, 
her intrepid victory. Others commend her for her generosity in 
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freeing her serving-maid or for her unselfishness in keeping for 
herself no part of the booty. 

More recent writers draw some unexpected lessons. Let us quote 
two. Where moralists might pause to question Judith’s concern 
about her personal adornment, St. Francis of Sales hastens to find a 
deeper meaning than vanity and a desire to please. He says: 

Judith al- 
ways wore her weeds of mourning except when she assumed her costly 
festive robes and went forth by God’s inspiration to overthrow Holofer- 
nes. So should it be with us, we should remain peacefully clad in our 
misery and abjection amid our imperfections and infirmities until God 
shall raise us to deeds of greater valor. 


St. John of the Cross in reading Judith’s rebuke to the elders who 
had agreed to pray for five days and then, no help coming, to sur- 
render the city, fears that readers may conclude that novenas and 
such devotions are of little worth. He would have such persons know 
that God is well pleased with these devotions provided that “the 
rejoicing and strength of the will” is directed to Him alone. The 
saint continues: 

I do not for this reason condemn — nay, I rather ap- 
prove — the fixing of days on which certain persons sometimes arrange 
to make their devotions, such as novenas, or other such things. I con- 
demn only their conduct as concerns the fixity of their methods and the 
ceremonies with which they practise them. Even so did Judith rebuke 
and reprove the people of Bethulia because they had limited God as to 
the time wherein they hoped for His mercy, saying: “Do ye set God a 
time for His mercies?” This, she says, is not to move God to clemency, 
but to awaken His wrath. 


EVERY HATRED IS CAUSED BY LOVE 


Many great masters have made Judith the subject of their art and 
almost all their pictures fail to satisfy. In the Uffici, Botticelli’s Judith 
shows the energy of a great emotion but her swiftly moving figure is 
all light and grace and lacks the fixity of firm resolve. Allori, in the 
Pitti, makes her a well-built handsome woman but without the spir- 
itual beauty that must have been hers in an abundant measure. Paul 
Veronese represents an exquisite young Venetian more likely to be 
interested in her magnificent pearls than in her country’s fate. Tin- 
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toretto shows Judith at the gruesome moment of Holofernes’ death 
—an unpleasant portrayal from which we quickly turn away. 

For all their genius these men have failed to grasp why souls eager 
to serve God more valiantly turn to thoughts of Judith in their 
prayer. St. Thomas Aquinas has expressed this quality in a single 
sentence. “Every hatred is caused by love.” He explains that love 
always precedes hatred and “nothing is hated, save through being 
contrary to something dearly loved.” So great was Judith’s love for 
God and for His people that she could hate with a great hatred all 
that was opposed to Him and to those He loves. So great was her 
love (and consequently her hatred) that she was willing to act as His 
instrument in crushing evil as personified in the enemy seeking to 
destroy God’s chosen people. 

This truth is recognized in the liturgy when the great warrior 
maiden of France, Joan of Arc, is honored on her feast with several 
quotations from the book of Judith. Joan’s great deeds of love and 
hatred deserve to be praised with these words of the alleluia verse: 
“You have played a man’s part and kept your courage high: the 
Lord gave you firmness of resolve and your name shall be forever 
blessed. Pray for us, holy woman that you are, and the Lord’s true 
worshiper” (Jud. 15:11; 8; 29; cf. also Jud. 5:8—11; 13:17f.). 


YOUR PRAISE SHALL NEVER DIE 


This close relation between our love for God and our hatred for all 
that is opposed to God explains why our Lady has been extolled in 
the gradual of the feast of the Immaculate Conception with words 
taken from the book of Judith: “Blessing be yours, Virgin Mary, 
from the Lord God the most high, such as no other woman on earth 
can claim. You are the boast of Jerusalem, the joy of Israel, the 
glory of our people” (13:23; 15:10). 

A similar combination of texts appears in the lesson of the new 
mass of the Assumption (13:22—25; 15:10) and gives liturgical 
emphasis to the connection between the two mysteries. As the Holy 
Father says in the brief commentary on the definition of the dogma 
of the Assumption in the Apostolic Constitution Munificentissimus 
Deus, many had seen in the dogma of the preservation of Mary from 
all sin the root reasons for the incorruptibility of her body and her 
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eventual assumption, body and soul, into the glories of heaven. Of 
Mary, as of Judith before her, it can truly be said: “Blessed be the 
Lord, maker of heaven and earth, for sending you to wound the 
head of our archenemy. Such high renown He has given you this 
day, that your praise shall never die. . . .” 

Verses from the book of Judith are found in the masses for the 
feasts of St. Lawrence of Brindisi and St. John Capistran and empha- 
size the historical connection between these heroic leaders. Another 
interesting use of this book occurs in the collect in time of war. But 
it is most often to honor our Lady that the Church makes liturgical 
reference to the protector of Bethulia, expressing in this way the 
belief that Mary in her beauty and in her love for her people will be 
forever their sure defence. Is she not hailed as one who is as glorious 
as the sun, as fair as the moon, and as awe-inspiring as an army set 
in battle array? 


TO TRUST ONLY IN HIM 


One final question must be considered. As we close the book of 
Judith what is the single quality that marks her so distinctively as a 
great soul? This quality seems to be her perfect serenity. Aware of 
the immense dangers that confronted her people and conscious of 


the obstacles to be overcome, she deliberately faced all perils and 
calmly went ahead. That, too, can be our attitude to life, if like 
Judith we are strong enough to hope in God when there seems no 
reason still to hope. 

Sgren Kierkegaard writes: To be “in danger above seventy fath- 
oms of water, many miles from all help, there to be joyful — that is 
great.” 

Of this greatness Judith was capable because she had a deep sense 
of the will of God and she realized that all things come from Him 
and are meant to bring us closer to Him. Her serenity comes only 
to those who love, to those who through love seek only the pleasure 
of the beloved, to those who with their whole hearts can repeat 
Judith’s prayer: ““God of the heavens, Maker of the floods, Lord of 
this universal frame, listen to the defenseless plea of one who trusts 
only in your mercy.” Prayer like this is always heard. 

Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 
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GATHERING THE FRAGMENTS 


F THE 
making of many books there is no end,” and this is particularly true 
of books, theological and biographical, on St. Paul. The appearance 
of another life of St. Paul when we already have the works of Ric- 
ciotti, Daniel-Rops, Giordani, Sencourt and others may seem an 
unnecessary duplication. However, Fr. de Urbel’s St. Paul, the 
Apostle of the Gentiles (Newman, 1956, $5.00) cannot be con- 
sidered a retelling of a story which has been told better before. The 
modesty of the author’s purpose —to add nothing new to Pauline 
literature but to incorporate the best of previous biographers — is 
itself new and a contribution. Since the biography is not meant for 
scholars, there is not found the usual extended analysis of the Epis- 
tles. The content of Paul’s letters is handled briefly and simply with- 
in the context of the chronology of his life. Lay people will find 
this a satisfying study of St. Paul without the theological and techni- 
cal involvements of the more ambitious lives. High school librarians 
can safely add it to their shelves as not being too difficult for their 
students. 


Priests have remarked that the last area of their priestly activity 
to be affected by their liturgical interests is their preaching. The 
homily on the Gospel has a way of not being on the Gospel, and the 
Good News has a way of degenerating into a pale moral philosophy. 
In Le Grand Dessein de Dieu dans la Pastorale et la Prédication 
(Editions du Cerf, 1955) Fr. Henri Oster has in brief outline de- 
lineated a plan for revitalizing pastoral and preaching by a return 
to what the Council of Trent commanded: a homily that is truly a 
part of a liturgical act, not merely an exhortation which is somewhat 
arbitrarily inserted into the structure of the Mass. 

The intellectual training of a priest has been traditionally con- 
ceptual. This can hardly be lamented. All are aware of the dangers 
of illuminism, fideism, and biblical fundamentalism which are hard 
on the heels of an anti-intellectual approach to the faith. However, 
“revelation is not the communication of a system of thought, but 
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a history which God has written by means of personages, events, 
and acts” (p. 12). Unless the content of faith is presented within 
the larger context of the history of salvation there is danger that 
the faith will be conceived in terms of detached pieces. It is no 
matter for surprise that such a disjunctive intellectual procedure, 
when not complemented with a broader, more organic view, would 
result in the divorce of moral from dogma, and the sacraments from 
liturgical worship. “The sacraments, cut off entirely from their 
historic context, dogmatic and liturgical, become before long the 
‘unique means of salvation,’ to which it is necessary to submit 
without understanding very much” (p. 14). 

The preaching of detached pieces perpetuates the separation 
between the sermon and liturgy. The liturgy is “not only the sacra- 
mental explanation of the unique sacrifice of Christ, nor merely 
the re-presentation, sacramental and efficacious, of the historic mys- 
teries of Christ, but is all of these and, at the same time, the sacra- 
mental representation of the whole economy of salvation” (p. 20). 
A preaching which does not situate the truths of the faith and the 
mysteries of Christ within the economy of salvation will not be the 
kind of preaching which the liturgical context of the sermon de- 
mands. 

The preaching of the economy of salvation will entail familiariz- 
ing the people with the main themes or “sacraments” of their his- 
tory: the people of God, covenant, kingship, kingdom. It will con- 
cern itself with certain constants, certain laws of the economy of 
salvation: the gratuity of salvation, the repeated espousals of God 
and His people, the sovereign God as Lord of history. Since the 
economy of salvation is the Good News of both Testaments, cate- 
chetics and preaching will be markedly biblical. 

With these principles in mind the author outlines the topics of 
sermons for the Church’s year. He also indicates how particular 
topics, such as faith, Mass, Communion, redemption, sin, Marian 
devotion, the Church, can be developed within the framework of 
the history of salvation. 

It goes without saying that what may be properly done in the 
spiritual climate of Europe may not be properly done in ours. But 
what would make us hesitate in adopting a method of preaching 
quite foreign to our mentality is not so much its strangeness as the 
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demands we think it makes upon the knowledge of preacher and 
people. 

The biblical-historical approach, however, makes few great de- 
mands of either. What is preached is not abstract doctrines, but 
concrete historic facts. The facts, the mirabilia of both Testaments, 
the very flow of history, these teach the doctrine. And when all is 
said and done, the biblical-historical method is God’s way of teach- 
ing. If we are to bring God’s Word to the people of God, we can 
hardly do better than to adopt God’s way of teaching. There need 
be little fear that such preaching will be over the heads of the people. 
God found that the unlettered Israelite understood history and won- 
drous events of his past. The literate modern may find the sermons 
preached on the economy of salvation to be different; he will not 
find them difficult. 


Teachers will welcome the new edition of the biblical maps first 
offered for sale in 1944 by Sister M. Julienne Foley, C.S.J. The 
maps are published under the title of Sacred Places and Events 
in the Old and New Testaments. (St. Joseph’s Provincial House, 
1890 Randolph Avenue, St. Paul 1, Minn. $15.00). The series of 
twelve maps on six sheets are 24 by 38 inches and are illustrated 
on both sides. They cover the period from Abraham to the apostles 


with a final map giving the expansion and history of the Church. 
Two maps of Jerusalem are detailed with the places of our Lord’s 
passion. 


The priesthood of the laity has presented a difficult theological 
problem. There has been some expansive writing on the subject, 
some dubious premises have been séet forth from which dubious 
conclusions have been drawn. The Holy Father spoke out against 
the exaggerations in Mediator Dei and again in a doctrinal address 
of November 2, 1954. In Lay People in the Church Father Congar 
attempts a formulation of the theology of the laity. Especially in- 
teresting is his presentation of the biblical foundations of the lay 
priesthood. 

Though there is solid scriptural foundation for the lay priest- 
hood communicated by virtue of baptism (Heb. 10:22), “nowhere 
in the New Testament is there any express reference to the worship 
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and priesthood of the faithful in the Eucharist . . . or even in the 
Church’s public worship” (p. 126). Emphasis must be placed on 
the word “express.” Hebrews 10:19 and 13:10 seem to be implicit 
references to sacramental participation in the liturgy. A conclusion 
drawn from this biblical evidence is that “the worship and sacrifice 
of the faithful . . . are essentially those of a holy life, an apostolic 
life of religion, prayer, dedication, charity, compassion” (p. 126). 
This worship is not thought of at a properly liturgical or sacramental 
level. At most, that aspect of things is only implicit in the texts. 

In saying this Fr. Congar does not mean to deny any relationship 
between the priesthood of the faithful and liturgical worship. The 
relationship was to become more explicit as theologians developed 
what is implicit in the Scripture texts. “But if we keep to the New 
Testament and originating texts we have to recognize that the wor- 
ship and priesthood of the faithful belong to the order of Christian 
life and cannot be defined as properly liturgical things” (p. 127). 

The “spiritual sacrifices” which the faithful offer are not directly 
related to the liturgy. In this opinion Congar is upheld by Capelle, 
Botte, etc. Others, including (remarkably) some non-Catholics, 
give the text of 1 Peter 2:1—10, in which are contained the words 
“spiritual sacrifices,’ a more pronounced liturgical orientation. 
Though the Anglican exegete Selwyn interprets the spiritual sacri- 
fices to be “righteousness, self-oblation, deeds of kindness . . . the 
background against which our author (Peter) thought of these sac- 
rifices” was “the celebration of the Eucharist” and, more particu- 
larly, the baptismal Eucharist (The First Epistle of St. Peter, E. G. 
Selwyn, Macmillan, London, 1949, p. 295). 

However Fr. Congar is quick to point out that it would be to im- 
poverish tradition if we were to limit the priesthood of the laity to 
the offering of a holy life. There is a priesthood of the faithful with 
a sacramental reference which is associated not only with the offer- 
ing of acts of virtue and Christian living, but with baptismal con- 
secration. This priesthood finds its highest activity in participation 
in the eucharistic offering (cf. also Mediator Dei, Nos. 87, 88). The 
baptismal origin of the priesthood of the laity has explicit basis in 
Scripture, while the eucharistic, liturgical activity of the lay priest- 
hood has only an implicit basis. 
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Two more biblical atlases recently published give the student of 
Scripture a wide choice in the tools of his trade. The revised edition 
of the Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible maintains the high 
level of biblical scholarship, cartography, and photography of the 
earlier edition. Though many will welcome the smaller format — 
students carrying the 1945 oversized edition to class resembled 
strikers in the picket line — the larger maps, easy on the eye, will 
be missed. The Westminster Atlas does not have as many maps as 
The Atlas of the Bible by Grollenberg (reviewed in the May issue), 
nor do its on-the-spot photographs reach the excellence of the 
Grollenberg photography. However, it is still a first class piece of 
scholarship. 

The Rand McNally Bible Atlas is directed to a more popular 
audience while retaining the scholarly content. The format is at- 
tractive and the large print will make it seem a little less formidable 
than most biblical atlases. The many panoramic photographs are 
so reduced in size as to be of little help. The text follows the chro- 
nology of the Old Testament historical books, St. Mark, and the 
Acts of the Apostles. Since Emil G. Kraeling, the editor, keeps 
closer to the text of the Scriptures than the Westminster or Grollen- 
berg atlases, it is important to note that he is not concerned with the 
religious and moral content of the Bible. If we keep in mind that the 
editor is a Protestant, the atlas can be a useful teaching tool. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


SURVEY OF HOLY WEEK a 


Y WAY of foreword 
to some reflections (mostly clerical) on Holy Week and Easter 1957, 
a letter, signed Adeline Deddins, to the editor of The Record (Louis- 
ville), May 5, might be taken as a voice speaking for thirty-three million 
people. The writer says: 


“To the Editor: —I know those who participated for the second time 
in the restored Holy Week services enjoyed them this year even more 
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than the first time. There appears to be a note of informality which the 
Church has recaptured. 

“By participating in the Procession we felt we were a part of the 
services on Palm Sunday. On Holy Thursday and Good Friday we felt 
that the time of the service, as well as the new law of eucharistic fasting, 
was geared to our convenience. 

“At the Vigil service on Holy Saturday the ceremonies preceding the 
holy Mass were reminders of an old-fashioned get-together of friends 
professing one faith, one Lord, one baptism. 

“If I could have stepped outside for a moment on Holy Saturday 
night, I would have seen the stars in the sky. Not a soul was on the 
street, everything was quiet and still. But from the opened windows of 
the church, full of light and Easter finery, would have come forth Alle- 
luias through the midnight air. 

“It was beautiful and made me proud to be a part of the vast Catholic 
world, which on this night was worshipping God in midnight silence.” 


The writer’s opening sentence does not claim that the 1957 services 
were perfect in all respects; she is sure that those taking part in them the 
second time did so with more “enjoyment” than on the first occasion. 
There she speaks for us all. Repetition will bring with it greater famili- 
arity and ease for all concerned: an annual recurrence will gradually 
build up the wealth of association needed to make the Holy Week and 
the Easter Vigil fountains from which we shall collectively draw the 
utmost profit and “enjoyment” on the holiest night in the year. 

It is good to have this unstudied Louisville letter from a lay person, 
because priests are often at a loss to estimate the “average” lay response. 
Rev. E. J. Draus, editor of The Monitor in Trenton, asked the pastors of 
that diocese to file such reaction-reports at the close of the Holy Week: 
from over one hundred such returns he derived the data for a two-column 
article in the issue of May 10. At the end he says: “This report was 
drawn up with the help of many pastors. We are extremely grateful for 
their cooperation. Maybe the laity should be sounded out! We would 
be happy to hear from them. . . .” 

When Worsuip requested me to undertake some sort of survey on 
the recent Holy Week and Easter observance, I contacted most of the 
editors of the Catholic papers in this country, and a few in Canada, and 
asked that their relevant issues be sent to me. More than thirty papers 
and communications from editors came to my desk, some of them being 
personal letters. 


*TI should like to acknowledge my indebtedness to the following editors: 
Alexandria, N.C. La. Register; Boston, The Pilot; Brooklyn, The Tablet; 
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No lack of clerical recation was reaching me in one form or another. 
Hence I feel that most of the good things I have heard or read elsewhere, 
and many of the half-whispered complaints of one kind or another, 
are all reflected in the Trenton report. I propose, therefore, to break it 
into parts and simply insert additional details drawn from other sources. 

This is the over-all summation for Trenton: “In restrospect, the litur- 
gical participation of Holy Week under the new and revised rules gets 
off to a flying start among the faithful on what, to them, is still known 
as Palm Sunday. It zooms up on Holy Thursday, drops imperceptibly on 
Good Friday, takes a noticeable dip [for the Vigil] on Holy Saturday, 
and shoots over the top on Easter Sunday. 

“The sacred ceremonies of Holy Week were more widely partici- } 
pated in than ever before. Not only were more people in attendance, | 
but many more received holy Communion, and the participation was 
more intelligent and more devout. .. . 

“The people not only wanted to attend the ceremonies, but actually ‘ 
to participate in them. . . . The interest in the liturgy was genuine, 
but subdued, pointing out the fact that the people would have to get 
around to the new liturgy several more times, so that it would become 
more familiar to them. 

“Last year the liturgical reform was a novelty, hence eye-catching, 
yet this year, while no longer a novelty, for some at least, increased 
interest created an atmosphere that was most conducive for a most 


harmonious participation of the faithful, and the more solemn pre- 
sentation of the rites [made possible by the latest rubrical changes] on 
the part of the clergy.” 

(We may presume that the Holy Week-Study Week for twenty uni- 
versity students and their chaplain-director at Above Rocks Camp in 
Jamaica also got off to a fine start that day: Cath. Opinion, Apr. 12.) 


Charleston, The Cath. Banner-S. Visitor; Chicago, The New World; Cincin- 
nati, Cath. Telegraph-Register; Dallas, The Texas Catholic; Detroit, The 
Michigan Catholic; Dubuque, The Witness; East St. Louis, The Messenger; 
Fresno, C. Calif. Register; Grand Rapids, W. Michigan Catholic; Hartford, 
The Cath. Transcript; Kansas City, Kans., E. Kansas Register; La Crosse, 
Register-Times-Review; Little Rock, The Guardian; Los Angeles, The Tidings; 
Louisville, The Record; Nashville, The Tenn. Register; Newark, The Advo- 
cate; Pittsburgh, The Pitt. Catholic; Portland (Ore), The Cath. Sentinel; 
Providence, The Prov. Visitor; Pueblo, S. Colorado Register; Rochester, The 
Cath. Courier Journal; San Antonio, The Alamo Register; Springfield (Ill.), 
The W. Catholic; Steubenville, The S. Register; Toledo, The Cath. Chronicle; 
Trenton, The Monitor; Tucson, The Arizona Register; Washington, The 
Catholic Standard; Worcester, The Cath. Free Press. 

Canada: Antigonish, N.S., The Casket; Vancouver, B.C., Br. Col. Catholic; 

Kingston, Jamaica, Catholic Opinion; 

Honolulu, Hawaii, The Cath. Herald. 
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Trenton reports the Holy Week making a fine start in the Palm pro- 
cession. Not a few priests elsewhere complain that the procession, as 
given in the Ordinal, is poorly adapted for popular participation, be- 
cause of the Latin singing of Gloria, laus assigned to the choir. But the 
Latin singing of this piece need not be all the singing: the Ordinal itself 
(20) suggests “the triumphant Christus vincit or some other hymn in 
honor of Christ the King.” This other singing need not be in Latin: 
but, if anything else is to be sung, the procession will have to take “a 
rather long route” — as in fact —the Ordinal recommends. 

The new Ordinal allows that the unblessed palms be held by the 
people and then blessed by the celebrant passing among the crowd: it 
was Carried out in that manner in St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Washington, 
as we find pictured in The Catholic Standard. The New World carries 
a striking photograph of Cardinal Stritch at the head of the outdoor 
procession in front of the Chicago cathedral, followed by an enormous 
throng of worshipers. Eleven hundred people are shown (Northwest 
Progress) circling St. James Cathedral, Seattle, with Archbishop Con- 
nolly and Bishop Gill: here it it stated that a Fr. W. Hill led the people 
in their singing in the procession. 

An extra-liturgical item from Washington informs us of the full sing- 
ing of the Passion in English on Sunday and Wednesday evenings, at 
7:45 p.m., “the first such presentation in English in this area,” at the 
Shrine of the Most Blessed Sacrament, Western Avenue. “The three 
cantors were Evangelista (baritone) , Frank Farrelly; the Christus (bass), 
John Yard; and the Synagoga (tenor), Josef Cerwonka. The Turba 
choruses were sung by the choir of men and boys, directed by Lawrence 
Sears” (Cath. Standard, Apr. 12). 

Holy Thursday (Trenton): “All pastors reported that distribution of 
the Eucharist, the greatest ever. Confessions, usually heavy around 
Easter, were even heavier. Several pastors stated that despite extra 
periods for confessions and added help it was hard to start the cere- 
monies on time. . . 

“Low Masses on Holy Thursday for many of the pastors were literally 
a ‘Godsend.’ Many more, who did not schedule low Masses, will do so 
next year. Many observed that, with few exceptions, the faithful present 
for these low Masses, and the Mass of the Lord’s Supper, approached the 
Communion rail. The Church’s ideal of having all the faithful present 
and ready for the divine Sacrifice was happily achieved in many in- 
stances.” 

In none of the written programs or accounts do I recall mention of 
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the optional Washing of the Feet. I have no idea how widely it may 
have been used. In the Newton-Waltham Deanery, Boston, scores of 
young adults and their families staged an actual demonstration of the 
Holy Week rites, the newspapers featuring the men having their feet 
washed by priests (The Pilot, Apr. 13). Bishop Willinger, C.SS.R., of 
Fresno, is pictured washing the feet of a grade-school boy (C. Calif. 
Register). 

Good Friday (Trenton): “The solemn liturgical rite of Good Friday 
was again blessed by an overflowing attendance. In communities where 
there is a [civic] Good Friday observance, the churches were jam-packed 
at 3:00 p.m. Elsewhere, if the observance was held at a different time, 
the attendance was extremely heavy. More Communions were distrib- 
uted on Good Friday than ever before, although running a little below 
the total for Holy Thursday. 

“A few pastors expressed the opinion of the necessity of making pro- 
visions for the reception of holy Communion at other than at the litur- 
gical rite in future years.” 

We are indebted to The New World for a picture of Cardinal Stritch 
carrying out the veneration of the Cross, as well as for pictures of the 
crowds at the cathedral approaching ths holy Table. Every inch of floor- 
space, with people standing in the aisles, etc., was utilized, as in Wash- 
ington’s cathedral. “There is a point beyond which crowding is hardly 
possible.” 

From Vancouver, B.C., comes the information that the entire Good 
Friday rites were telecast from the seminary chapel of Christ the King, 
at Mission, with Abbot Eugene acting as celebrant, a special commen- 
tary having been worked out in advance. 

A unique sample of Way of the Cross devotion, from 8:30 to 9:00 
p.m., as carried out at Providence for the ninth successive year: “A 
simulcast on television and radio of the Way of the Cross will be led 
by the Most Reverend Bishop (McVinney), with meditations for each 
of the fourteen stations recited by lay leaders, including U.S. Senator 
Pastore, Governor Roberts,” etc. (Prov. Visitor, Apr. 11). 

Easter Vigil (Trenton): “Glowing as this survey may sound up to 
now, its lustre is not so bright when reference is made to the Holy Sat- 
urday Easter Vigil. . . . 

“Attendance at the Vigil was good, to fair. Some pastors opined that 
the Vigil should start sooner, with the Mass and Communion for the 
people (before midnight), with Mass attendance obligatory again on 
Easter Sunday. Others claim that the ceremonies preceding the Solemn 
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Mass of Easter could be abbreviated. None would delete the renewal of 
the baptismal pledges, however. . . . 

“Many pastors feel that it will be a long time coming before the 
Easter Vigil will enjoy the support it deserves. Whatever the reasons, 
and some may be banal, the ‘hard selling job,’ in plain language, will 
have to be done on it... .” 

Part of this hard-selling job will have to be done on ourselves. One 
priest I know of did not let his people know they were fulfilling the 
Sunday Mass-obligation in attending the Vigil midnight Mass. Another 
spoke of the Easter assessment staring him in the face; he had to bring 
the people back later Sunday morning, etc. A priest-correspondent writes 
despondently : “The priests believe that it will take at least 25 years and 
a whole new generation of people trained up in its observance before 
there is a good attendance.” 

Shall we allow ourselves to end on that tone of frustration? “Has not 
Christ been sacrificed for us, our paschal victim? Let us keep the feast, 
then, not with the leaven of yesterday” (1 Cor. 5:7f.). Let us instead 
reach into this pile of papers and note that the church of Christ the 
King in Rochester (N.Y.) opened its doors for the first time for service 
at the Easter Vigil this year. Let us recall that triumphant “Light of the 
World” illumination blazing in The Alamo Register, from the opening 
words of the Exsultet. Let us pause for a minute before the marvellous 
picture (Cath. Standard, Apr. 19) of the Easter Mass being broadcast 
over Radio Free Europe from the Redemptorist chapel in Munich to 
29 transmittors in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bulgaria and 
Rumania, Christ coming in despite all doors being sealed. Or glimpse 
at a tiny part of the throng of 300,000 men in St. Peter’s Square to whom 
the Holy Father imparts his Easter message of hope, this being telecast 
over most of Europe. “The kingdom of God comes unwatched by men’s 
eyes” (Luke 17:20). 

The Pontiff, as often, ended on a note of praying: “Come, Lord 
Jesus!” (We quote The Guardian, Little Rock): “The human race has 
not the strength to move the stone which it has itself fashioned seeking 
to impede Thy return. Send Thy angel, O Lord, and make our night 
grow bright as the day. 

“How many hearts, O Lord, await Thee! How many souls are longing 
for the hastening of the day in which Thou alone wilt live and reign in 
their hearts! 

“Come, Lord Jesus!” 

Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
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MUSIC IN THE SEMINARY 


N THE Politics, Aristotle 
inquires whether music ought not or ought to be included in education, 
and what its efficacy might be among the three uses of it that he has 
earlier discussed: does it serve for education or amusement or enter- 
tainment? After lengthy examination of the effects of music upon men, 
he concludes that “therefore it is plain that music has the power 
of producing a certain effect on the moral character of the soul, and if 
it has the power to do this, it is clear that the young must be directed 
to music and must be educated in it.” 

Our Holy Father, Pius XII, in his encyclical, “The Discipline of Sacred 
Music,” speaks at length of the need for great care “that those who are 
preparing for the reception of sacred orders in your seminaries and 
in missionary or religious houses of study are properly instructed in 
the doctrine and use of sacred music. . . .” 

I should like to urge a broad look at these two counsels with the hope 
that our seminaries will shortly come to realize the useful wisdom on 
two scores, of placing in their curricula standard required courses in 
what may be labeled whatever you like, “Listening to Music,” “The En- 
joyment of Music,” or “The History and Appreciation of Music.” 

Whatever its tag, the course would be a basic introduction to the 
world of music, secular as well as sacred. It would be the last chance, in 
the formal education of a priest, for him to become acquainted with an 
art of which he is supposed to know a great deal when he moves out 
into the world of the parish, the religious community, the college, or 
missionary life. And at the present time in our parochial system, it 
looks as if in a vast number of instances it would be not only his last 
chance for such a course, but also his first. 

The history and enjoyment of secular music ought to be included in 
the standard education of most priests for many reasons, all of them 
suggested by Aristotle’s three subheads: education, amusement, and 
entertainment. There is no need to cite the place of music in the world’s 
history as an art form unequalled in its effect on the emotions of men. 
Nor can we neglect Pope Pius XII’s reminder that “sacred music enters 
more intimately into divine worship than many other liberal arts. . . .” 

A personal acquaintance with the development of secular music ought 
to be given seminarians because it will deepen their understanding of 
the art of sacred music, and because, in so many cases, the forms and 
techniques of sacred and secular music are the same. And while one 
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might argue that, if these forms and techniques are the same, time is 
too short to risk duplicating what is being taught in courses in sacred 
music, several reasons remain for a sound study of what has long been 
called “music appreciation” in our religious houses of study. 

First of all, the development of musical taste, accomplished through 
an introduction to the great works of Bach and Mozart, Beethoven and 
Schubert, Verdi and Wagner, will tend, of itself, to educate the clergy 
to the point where they will have no doubts about the inadvisability 
of the Grand March from “Aida” at the close of Mass. They will know 
from their own experience in listening and comparing, whether the 
music coming out of their own choir lofts is good, whether simple or 
complex, or merely more of the reams of the mediocrities that still 
flood our parishes from week to week. They will know why, too. 

Those elements in the symphonies of Beethoven or Mozart, the operas 
of Verdi, the chamber music of Schubert, or the orchestral music of 
Debussy, that partake of universality, if given a chance in the course 
of studies of the young seminarian, will instill in him a degree of judg- 
ment that will render him more secure in his own participation in, or 
advising on the music of the liturgy, in which he is expected to be so 
well trained. 

Indeed, I would put this course in the history and enjoyment of music 
into the seminary before, or simultaneously with, whatever the most 
intensive study of liturgical music may be. I do not suggest or intend 
that such a course be an exhaustive one, devised for students in a music 
school. Quite the contrary, it should be a broad survey, with all the 
obvious parallels between the development of sacred and secular music 
as it goes, but designed especially to create a love of music, music of 
many kinds, in the mind and heart of the coming priest. 

As a matter of fact, such a course, coming perhaps in the third year 
of the major seminary, could well be a happy change and real relaxation 
from the unavoidably arduous work involved in these years. And a well 
laid out series of classes skillfully planned is precisely that: a relaxation, 
just as a fine concert of symphony or chamber music, opera, or songs, 
is both a stimulus for the mind and a relaxation for the spirit. 

Pope Pius XII has not found it necessary to speak officially on the 
subject of secular music, having given us a magnificent document on 
the essential purposes of sacred music. But if you read a magazine 
profile about His Holiness, or speak with those close to him, you will 
note a reference to his superb library of recordings in which he finds 
regular enjoyment and relaxation. 
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It is not necessary in the slightest degree to be a trained musician to 
develop a profound and lasting love of music. But it does take some 
guidance and suggestions, some specific information, exactly as one is 
led to an appreciation of art or poetry, of great literature or, for that 
matter, a physical science, for music, too, has rules and predictable 
outcomes. 

The Catholic population of this country is growing steadily. Already 
we are one out of four, and there is no indication that the proportion 
is leveling off. We are building our educational system as rapidly as we 
can go. Yet, whereas music education in the public schools and secular 
colleges and universities of the country has been steadily increasing in 
quality and in the artistic results produced in these schools and by 
their graduates, we are, in many instances, not even on any visible 
threshold of providing the present generation of our students with a 
basic awareness of the great world of music. 

This being the case, it is clear that, at the present time, it is an extraor- 
dinary seminary that makes any provision whatsoever for bringing each 
year’s new harvest of priests into contact with this world which offers 
so much spiritual splendor, so many ways of lighting up their coming 
years, a world moreover that is so intimately connected with the most 
expressive element of the sacred liturgy. 

Now I can hear plenty of objections being raised to this proposal. 
“We have no one who could teach such a course.” “It would cost too 
much.” “It would take too much time.” 

Let’s be concrete about these shadowy barriers. It may well be that 
a seminary lacks someone with the technical information to teach such 
a course. One solution that occurs to me, which also bears on the matter 
of cost, is that there are plenty of thoroughly well versed young gradu- 
ates of music schools and collegiate music departments who could and 
would love to teach one, two, or three hours a week, passing on their 
genuine enthusiasm for and knowledge of music, and for a very small 
sum. Don’t overlook the fact, by the way, that some religious orders 
have men and women within their own communities who are eminently 
qualified to teach such basic courses, but who are now engaged in teach- 
ing English or mathematics, or something else which is judged more 
valuable. These could even be put onto a circuit if necessary, teaching 
one semester in one place, another semester somewhere else. All this 
depends, of course, on a real desire to see something accomplished in 
the field of music. 

Another possible source of teachers is related to still another sug- 
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gestion of Pope Pius XII in his encyclical, “The Discipline of Sacred 
Music,” where he urges that any seminary students showing “remark- 
able facility in or liking for this (sacred) art” should be sent to out- 
standing institutions for intensive study. By the same token it seems 
apparent by now, that with the pressing need for ever broadening edu- 
cation in all phases of music in our schools and parishes, any seminarian 
showing a love for, and aptitude in music, ought to be encouraged in, 
and given opportunity for higher studies in as many branches of the 
art as he is qualified for, so that he may in turn enrich the lives of 
those with whom he is shortly to take his place as priest and teacher, 
perhaps actively as conductor, organist, singer, or all of these. 

That once rather unimaginative literature headed “music appreci- 
ation” has been greatly strengthened in recent years with books I would 
like to mention for those who may be interested, and as a possible guide 
to any seminaries seeking to build some small library of excellent ma- 
terials in this field. My own favorite among several recent comers is 
Music: A Design for Listening, by Homer Ulrich of the University of 
Maryland. Published by Harcourt, Brace, Ulrich’s book is a distinguished 
achievement in many ways, finding new and unusual methods of making 
vivid and understandable to any laymen with an interest in music many 
of the real treasures of the art. It is particularly well supplied with sug- 
gestions for listening, chapter by chapter, and its illustrations are as 
happily chosen. 

This book, together with the newly revised edition of Aaron Cop- 
land’s What to Listen for in Music, published by McGraw-Hill, which 
is also available in an earlier and quite adequate paperback version in 
Mentor Books, makes a superb basis for any course intended to impart 
a love and understanding of music. Coupled with a basic library of 
long playing phonograph records, whose lasting qualities and low initial 
cost make them an attractive item for any budget however limited, these 
books could make a lifelong difference in the attitudes of those who 
are now going through, or about to enter, their years of training for a 
vocation closely associated with the art and sounds of music. 

Other useful books include: Fundamentals of Music Appreciation, 
by Hummel Fishburn, published by Longmans, Green and Co.; The 
Forms of Music, by Sir Donald Tovey, published by Meridian Books 
(paperback); The History of Music in Performance, by Frederick 
Dorian, published by Norton. 

Paul Hume 
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THE LITURGY IN IRELAND 


ITH the restored 
Easter liturgy so warmly acclaimed in Ireland by both priests and 
people, with a greater awareness stirring in our seminaries and among 
the younger clergy generally of what the liturgy really is, the idea — 
never more than a quarter-truth—of the Irish as “unliturgical” may 
now be decently consigned to oblivion. Not that a crop of enthusiasts 
is to be expected who will campaign for the vernacular, concelebration 
or the altar facing the people. There is not yet in Ireland any coherent 
group advocating the liturgy, or any sign of the emergence of such a 
group. What is being felt among us in recent years is not the push of a 
movement but the influence of a liturgical impulse from within the 
Church, quiet, manifold and secundum modum recipientis. 

Especially does this seem so after Assisi, where the Church seems to 
have taken possession of the “liturgical movement,” demonstrating to 
history the validity and universality of the aims that hitherto had been 
promoted with energy and enthusiasm by various groups throughout 
the world. 

It is only in recent years that Ireland has begun to be reflexly aware 
of her liturgical instincts. Thanks to her sharing in the common treasures 
of the Church she now reaps in a field where she has not sown. And if 
she has thrown into the corbona a widow’s mite in devoting so many of 
her sons and daughters to the service of Christ outside her own small 
island, she gratefully acknowledges now “the gratuity of the gift” in her 
liturgical enrichment under Pius XII. It is fortunate that this impulse 
reaches us at a phase when it is likely to appeal to the ethos of the Irish 
Church, as a thing neither fanatical nor finical but offering rich pas- 
toral aid to our native piety, sincere no doubt but needing this timely 
attention to the roots of our faith and worship. 

From the beginning the Irish Liturgical Congress has been aware of 
the misunderstanding and prejudices felt by very many of the clergy in 
Ireland towards the liturgy; their choice of speakers and themes has 
done much to remove these and to recommend the liturgy by present- 
ing it in a manner at once Catholic and natively Irish. The increased 
attendance at the recent Fourth Congress held at Glenstal last April 
is the best proof of this. The publication each year of the papers in 
the October issue of The Furrow extends the influence of the Congress 
by bringing its ideas before the great majority of Irish priests. 
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This year the direction of the Congress emerges even more clearly. 
Dominantly and unmistakably pastoral (the meetings are confined to 
priests), it aims to bring to the clergy a deeper understanding of the 
liturgy through a study of the books they handle and in this way assist 
them to perform their ministrations with greater faith and understand- 
ing. This year’s theme was “The Funeral Service.” As a preliminary 
a factual study had been made of funeral customs and differences of 
practice throughout Ireland. Some of the findings were interesting: the 
almost universal tenacity to established local practice in this aspect of 
the liturgy ; the existence throughout the North of the custom of funeral 
offerings; Requiem Office generally throughout the East and South 
for the funerals of the laity; the existence here and there of purgatorian 
societies, groups assembling to sing the Office for the Dead in the house 
of the deceased, a custom coming down from the eighteenth century — 
and many others. 

Two papers (by Fathers Cunnane and McCarthy) based on this 
material contrasted the ideal of the Ritual with the actual and made 
specific criticisms and suggestions. Lively and down-to-earth discussion 
after these papers brought one realistically up against the situation that 
meets the priest in his parish. One speaker, moved by the eloquent no- 
tion of Christian death as conceived by the Ritual expounded by Father 
Cunnane, pleaded that it was surely proper that this be made the sub- 
ject of a conference in diocesan retreats. Clergy will be more likely to 
respond to the encouragements of a retreat master to attend more Zeal- 
ously to the sick and the dying if he puts before them this doctrine so 
little pondered by priests. It has been the custom to have the first paper 
a more substantial and learned one. This was given this year by Glen- 
stal’s first Abbot, Dom Joseph Dowdail, O.S.B., who traced the devel- 
opment of the liturgy of funerals in his paper, “The Church’s Teaching 
in the Funeral Service.” 

The distinguished German scholar, Dr. Balthasar Fischer of Trier, 
Germany, read a paper on “The Experience of the New German Ritual.” 
The experiment of inviting a foreign scholar won the emphatic approval 
of the congressists who felt that we have much to gain from these wider 
contacts. Msgr. Johannes Wagner of the German Episcopal Commission 
on the Liturgy also spoke. And from England came Father Clifford 
Howell, S.J., well known to readers of WorsHIP, and Father Walsh 
of the archdiocese of Birmingham. 

This was, I believe, the first occasion that Irish priests had the oppor- 
tunity of expressing before distinguished Catholic visitors from Ger- 
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many the admiration which is universal in this country at the miracle of 
German recovery, a phenomenon of the spiritual no less than the ma- 
terial sphere. As one speaker put it, this imposing and encouraging fact 
makes us question the honesty of our excusing our slowness in Ireland 
in such a field as the liturgy by pleading the Penal Laws, which ended 
a century and a half ago. Germany has risen from her ashes in ten years! 

J. G. McGarry 


IT CAN BE nae 


T ALL began very simply a couple of 
years ago. One of the seminarians who was thoroughly convinced that 
Gregorian should be learned while one is still young, visited the parish 
grade school which is close to the college where we are studying. In 
several brief sessions with pitch pipe and mimeographed sheets, he tried 
to teach the boys and girls how to sing a Gregorian Mass properly. The 
lessons were well received, and he was invited to return whenever he 
could to continue the instruction. 

Following upon the work of this one individual in one parish school, 
a group of fifteen seminarians paid a visit to another parish. Here they 
did not so much try to teach them how to sing the various hymns, as 
to show them how the pieces were sung, hoping that the pupils would 
benefit from this introduction to psalm tone and simple but impressive 
Gregorian. The audience seemed to enjoy the demonstration, not only 
the students themselves, but especially those who were responsible for 
teaching the Church music to their pupils. 

By this spring what had begun as the individual enterprise of just a 
few had developed until the whole seminary choir was busy preparing 
to take part. The hymns of the early classes had now been supplemented 
by some polyphonic pieces, but Gregorian was still being used to instruct 
the parish choir. The audience was originally supposed to include just 
the choir of one grade school, but gradually representative members of 
the choirs of other parishes and the parents of the pupils swelled the 
numbers of those who were to attend. According to the comments re- 


*Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to 
WorsuiP will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — 
Ep. 
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ceived afterwards, from pupils, teachers and parents, it was generally 
agreed that it was a step forward for a seminary choir to help the parish 
grade schools to prepare lay men who will sing Gregorian in their 
parishes at Sunday Mass. 


LITURGICAL WEEK 1957 


ROSPECTS for the 1957 
Week look bright. Whether because of interest in the theme of the meet- 
ing, “Catholic Education as Formation in Christ,” or a result of gen- 
eral interest stimulated by the publicity given the Assisi Congress, a 
broader and more numerous representation from all parts of the U.S. 
than at any previous Week seems assured. At the present writing (June 
20), over 500 out-of-state reservations — from 45 states and several 
other countries — have already been received. 

To judge from comments in letters, the fact that the Week is taking 
place at St. John’s Abbey is regarded as an especially attractive feature: 
not only because it is felt that liturgical discussion will be more sig- 
nificant in the framework of the daily monastic-liturgical life, but also 
because living together on the same campus will offer greater opportunity 
for becoming mutually acquainted, for informal discussions and spon- 
taneous meetings of people with like aims or problems. 

On the other hand, since the Week is not being held in a large city 
with ample hotel space, local planning to accommodate the unusual influx 
of people has to cope with questions of rooming and meals, facilities for 
celebration of Mass, etc. We therefore urge once again that reservations 
be made at the earliest possible date. A card for that purpose was inserted 
in our May-June issue; if for any reason that is no longer available, 
please clip the reservation form printed on the back advertising page of 
this issue, and mail to: Liturgical Week Reservations, St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minn. 

The general outline of the program, with an explanation of how the 
all-important workshops are to be conducted in order to insure maximum 
profit for all participants, appeared in our May-June number (pp. 360- 
2). The complete program follows (time indicated is daylight saving) : 
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Monpay, AuGusT 19 

Evening session: 8:00 p.m. 
Welcoming address by Most Rev. Peter W. Bartholome, D.D. 
Welcoming address by Abbot Baldwin Dworschak, O.S.B. 
Mass demonstration, commented by Rt. Rev. Martin B. Hellriegel 


TuEsDAY, AUGUST 20 
Morning session: 9:30—11:30 
“The Church Teaches through the Liturgy” 
by Most Rev. William O. Brady, archbishop of St. Paul 
“Two Approaches to Understanding the Sacraments” 
by Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., editor of Worship 
Afternoon session: 2:30-4:30 
Sixteen workshops or sectional meetings 
Evening session: 8:30—10:00 
“Learning by Doing” 
by Most Rev. Leo F. Dworschak, auxiliary bishop of Fargo 
Dialogue Mass with hymns 
Celebrant: Rev. Shawn Sheehan, president of the National Liturgical 
Conference 
Homilist: Very Rev. Benno Mischke, O.S.C., provincial of the U.S. 
Croziers. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21 
Morning Session: 9:30—11:30 
“Relationship between the Teaching and Priestly Powers” 
by Rev. Alexander Sigur, Newman chaplain of Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. 
“Liturgy Uses Scripture to Teach God’s Plan” 
by Rev. Edward F. Siegman, C.PP.S., editor of The Catholic Bibli- 
cal Quarterly 
Afternoon session: 2:30-4:30 
Sixteen workshops or sectional meetings 
Evening session: 8:30—10:00 
“The Parish Family at Worship” 
by Most Rev. Joseph J. Annabring, bishop of Superior 
Dialogue Mass with hymns; homily 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 22 
Morning session: 9:30—11:30 
“Liturgy, an Integrating Principle in Education” 
by Rt. Rev. Anthony N. Fuerst, St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland 
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“Holy Mass, the Source and Center of Christian Life and Learning” 
by Rev. John Hofinger, S.J., Manila, P.I. 
Afternoon session: 2:30-4:30 
Sixteen workshops or sectional meetings 
Evening session: 8:30—10:00 
Pontifical Mass in St. Cloud 
Celebrant and homilist, Most Rev. Peter W. Bartholome, bishop of 
St. Cloud 


For the workshops, the moderator, or chairman, will draw up a list of 
the topics which he considers most useful for discussion for each day, 
and this list will be printed in the general program, so that those attending 
the Week will know the daily agenda of each meeting and can choose 
whatever session most appeals to them. Some moderators have already 
appointed assistants, qualified in a given field, to lead the discussion on 
a particular day. In addition, each workshop will have a half dozen or 
more “consultants,” experts in the subject, to help in the discussion and 
in answering questions. Their names will likewise appear on the printed 
program. The workshops: 


1. Liturgy and Aids to Parish Life 
First day: city parish 
Second day: suburban parish 
Third day: rural parish 
Moderator: Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel, St. Louis 
. Liturgy and Art 
Moderator: Mr. Maurice Lavanoux, editor of Liturgical Arts 
. Liturgy and Adult Education 
Moderator: not yet finally decided 
. Liturgy and Congregational Participation 
Moderator: Rev. Eugene Walsh, S.S., St. Mary’s Seminary, Bal- 
timore 
. Liturgy and Catechetics 
Moderator: Rev. John Hofinger, S.J., Mission Institute, Manila, P.I. 
. Liturgy and Communications (radio, TV, press) 
Moderator: Rev. Francis Syrianey, Aurora, Colo. 
. Liturgy and Family Life 
Moderator: Rt. Rev. Irving DeBlanc, national director, Family Life 
Bureau 
. Liturgy and the Lay Apostolate 
Moderator: Rev. Bernard F. Meyer, M.M., Maryknoll, N.Y. 
. Liturgy and Music 
Moderator: Rev. Cletus Madsen, president of the National Catholic 
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Music Educators Association 
. Liturgy and Religious Communities 
Moderator: Rev. Michael Mathis, C.S.C., director of the Liturgical 
Summer School, Notre Dame, Ind. 
. Liturgy and Spiritual Formation 
Moderator: Rev. William S. Morris, S.S., St. Edward’s Seminary, 
Kenmore, Wash. 
. Liturgy and Elementary School Teaching 
Moderator: Rev. David Ross King, superintendent of schools, dio- 
cese of Superior 
. Liturgy and Secondary School Teaching 
Moderator: Sister Mary Janet, The Catholic University 
. Liturgy on the College Level 
Moderator: Rev. Gerard Sloyan, head of the Religious Education 
Department, The Catholic University 
. Liturgy and the Seminary (professors) 
Moderator: Rev. Frederick McManus, St. John’s Seminary, Boston 
. Liturgy and the Seminary (seminarians) 
Moderator: Rev. Shawn Sheehan, St. John’s Seminary, Boston 


Beside the workshop on liturgical art, there will also be an exhibit 
of sacred art and architecture under the direction of Rev. Cloud Mein- 
berg, O.S.B., head of the St. John’s art department. 

Please note. In our last issue we stated that the consecration of virgins 
at St. Benedict’s Convent, St. Joseph, Minn., will take place on Friday 
morning, August 23. But according to the Pontifical, this rite is restricted 
to certain days: Epiphany, Low Sunday, feasts of apostles, and Sundays. 
We should have stated: Saturday morning, August 24; and we much 
regret any inconvenience or change of plan our mistake may entail. 
Mother Richarda of St. Benedict’s, however, has cordially offered to 
extend accommodations to Saturday for Sisters who had intended to be 
present and who can stay over the extra day. G.L.D. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Rev. Christo- 
pher Kiesling, O.P., is professor of sacramental theology at Mt. St. Ber- 
nard Seminary and of liturgy at St. Rose Priory, the Dominican House 
of Theology, in Dubuque, lowa. — Rev. Dennis Geaney, O.S.A., author 
of You Are Not Your Own, teaches at St. Thomas High School, Rock- 
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ford, Ill., and is also active in YCS and CFM work. — Mother Kathryn 
Sullivan, R.S.C.J., co-author of the Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia, is a 
faculty member of Manhattanville College, Purchase, N.Y.— Rev. 
Gerald Ellard, S.J., professor of liturgy at St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, 
Kansas, is the author of Christian Life and Worship, The Mass in Transi- 
tion, and other well-known liturgical studies. — Paul Hume, music critic 
of the Washington Post, stimulated a wholesome examination of con- 
science in choir lofts and sanctuaries with his book, Catholic Church 
Music, published last year. — Rev. J. G. McGarry of Maynooth Sem- 
inary, Ireland, is the editor of the clergy magazine, The Furrow. 


Our cover design: Christ is “the corner stone . . . our peace, who 
has made both Jews and Gentiles one” (Eph. 2:14, 20). 


In his sermon at the pontifical Mass opening the tenth annual conven- 
tion of the National Music Educators Association in St. Louis early this 
summer, Archbishop Ritter stressed the need of preparing our students 
to take active vocal part in common worship. “Your purpose,” he said, 
“is to make it possible for all Catholics to raise their voices spontaneously 
in adoration and love of their Maker. You are to promote music educa- 
tion at every level of every Catholic school. . . . You are to integrate 
sacred music with the worship of the Church. Unless you devote your- 
selves to this end, we will never arrive at the hoped-for goal: the partici- 


pation of the laity in the worship of almighty God. You have the key, 
you have the power, to promote this in our schools at every level.” 


According to Mediator Dei (n.109), the diocesan liturgical commis- 
sion is the normal agency through which the bishop promotes and 
regulates the liturgical apostolate in his jurisdiction. (Cf. also the article 
on this subject by Fr. Josef Low, of the SCR, Worsuip, September 
1955.) A report on recent work of the Cincinnati commission was given 
in the April issue. In 1956, one of its activities consisted in preparing 
sermon outlines for the Sundays of the year, and another series for 
special services during Lent. To implement its effectiveness, the commis- 
sion has enlisted the active collaboration of the diocesan councils of 
men and women. 

Another diocesan commission that has been functioning with effect 
is that of Superior, Wisconsin. Two years ago, it organized “liturgical in- 
stitutes” in four centrally located towns of the diocese (cf. WoRSHIP, 
November 1955, pp. 610f.). Bishop Annabring was present and spoke 
at each. Earlier this year, he likewise presided at another significant 
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meeting arranged by his commission, for the purpose of preparing a set 
of directives, with pertinent bibliography and readings, to help pastors 
and architects in the building of churches. It took place at St. John’s. A 
panel of several theologians and liturgists, an expert in rubrics, two 
architects and an artist discussed churches, baptistries, altars, etc., ac- 
cording to their respective areas of competence. It proved a stimulating 
experience of united effort toward shaping ideals and planning their 
application in practice. 


We wish to call the attention of WorsHIP readers to the significant 
Foreword to the newly published Maryknoll Missal (Kenedy), contrib- 
uted by our Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Cicognani. “Progress in the 
spiritual life,” he writes, “depends in large measure upon an intelligent 
participation in the Mass.” Among the consequence of such participa- 
tion, His Excellency emphasizes above all the upbuilding of the Mystical 
Body in a common unity of love and faith. “The idea of the union of 
men with God and with each other was particularly in the mind of 
Jesus during the Last Supper . . . (and it) has always remained domi- 
nant in the Church. .. .” 


One of the ways often recommended to achieve congregationally sung 
high Mass is to use some of the Latin ordinary chants at low Masses, in 
order to get the faithful more accustomed to them. This might strike us 
as an undesirable confusion of two distinct rites, unless we remember 
that low Mass itself derives from and is modelled on the more solemn 
service, which remains its exemplar. At all events, the practice is legiti- 
mate; it seems in fact to have become firmly entrenched for certain 
occasions in Rome. The Osservatore Romano reports how on Easter 
Sunday morning, previous to the Holy Father’s appearance to give his 
“Urbi et Orbi” blessing, an altar was erected against the facade of St. 
Peter’s, and low Mass celebrated by Archbishop Traglia, vice regent of 
Rome, during which the seminarians of the Roman colleges alternated 
with the vast congregation in singing the ordinary parts of Mass VIII. It 
would seem that at least a simple Kyrie, Sanctus and Agnus Dei could 
in many parishes be thus introduced to the congregation’s repertory. 


The proposal to restore the office of life-time deacons, whether mar- 
ried or unmarried, suggested by two of the speakers at the Assisi Con- 
gress, has been meeting with an increasingly favorable echo in various 
countries — more especially in mission ciricles. At the Netherlands 
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Missiological Week in May, Fr. John de Reeper, secretary general of 
the Mill Hill Fathers, pointed out how deacons could furnish substantial 
assistance in areas where a single priest now has to take care of numerous 
mission stations. They could instruct, baptize, distribute holy Com- 
munion (and even celebrate the entire Good Friday service), hold 
services on Sundays — on the model of the former “Mass of the Pre- 
sanctified” — when Mass itself is impossible, and help generally in the 
social and administrative work. 

Others are interested in the possibilities of ministry such a permanent 
diaconate would open up to convert married clergymen. The London 
Catholic Herald of May 24 quotes the sacristan of Westminster Cathe- 
dral, Mr. E. C. Rich, a well-known ex-Anglican theologian and former 
Canon of Peterborough: 

“If the Church were to make a generous gesture towards some mar- 
ried ex-clergymen, it might change the climate of opinion in regard to 
the use that would be made of men who once held ministerial office 
outside the Church. For example, a working diaconate would, if intro- 
duced in this country, provide a restricted sphere of activity and it would 
console a man by giving him clerical status, when such a man feels that 
the ministry is his only true calling. . . . In the meantime, and until 
such times as Rome decides, if she ever does, one has to be exceedingly 
grateful to former Protestant clergymen who are now priests of God’s 
Church and who can so readily understand the psychological problem of 
the cleric who loses his clerical status for the sake of conscience.” 

Fr. de Reeper, in an interview with a reporter of the same Catholic 
Herald (May 31) recalled that the faith in Hungary during Turkish 
domination between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries was saved in 
many sections of the country by laymen who had been granted “diaco- 
nal” privileges: 

“Because of the shortage of priests during the Turkish rule, laymen, 
mostly schoolmasters, received from the bishop a license to perform 
those functions of the cure of souls that were not exclusively connected 
with the ordination of the priest: to catechize, to baptise, to wed, to 
bury, to take divine service, to give or read out sermons, to bless mar- 
riages, to hold churchings. They were not celibates, neither were they 
ritually ordained. They distributed holy Communion, exposed the 
Blessed Sacrament. Rome in times of urgency has allowed such eucharis- 
tic functions to be performed even by unordained people.” 


“St. Bernard always figures in Art History as the indiscriminating 
iconoclast. In fact he was the great intellectual who destroyed the reposi- 
tory art of his time because it was not consonant with religious truth and 
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who gave architecture the most helpful purge it has ever received” 
(Lance Wright, in the London Tablet, in a review of The Gothic Cathe- 
dral by Otto von Simson). 


Our good friend, Fr. F. H. Drinkwater, editor of The Sower, sent us 
the following story which he found in Canon A. Boyer’s little magazine 
for catechists, Mon Catechisme: 

A Chinese boy coming to catechism class in a village found the Com- 
munists in occupation. The priest had been taken off to prison, the nuns 
scattered. Two Communist soldiers scowled at him from the church 
door. 

“What do you want? Where are you going?” 

“To the catechism class, to the mission-Father.” 

“There’s no mission-Father !” 

“Well, I will go into the church.” 

“There’s no church any more!” 

The boy thought a moment; then he came out with this magnificent 
word : 

“No church any more? Very well, I am baptized; J am the Church.” 


Good, Bad, and Different: —The woman of the house had a new 
Botticelli Madonna. The maid came in and stood reverently in front of 
it—“The Blessed Mother! She always do take such a beautiful pic- 
ture.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SMALL RITUAL, Being Extracts from Ordo Ministrandi Sacramenta, 
with an Authorized English Version. By the Most Rev. Francis J. Grimshaw, 
Archbishop of Birmingham. Burns and Oates, London. 1956. Pp. viii-264. 
Cloth, 21s. 

The Archbishop of Birmingham, as editor and translator, brought 
this book on the market on going, as official representative of the English 
hierarchy, to the Assisi Congress. In the opening address at the Con- 
gress Cardinal Cicognani spoke of a current policy of fostering bilingual 
Rituals. Cardinal Gerlier, in his address on this precise theme, brought 
out that in this matter the Holy See does not constrain the local hier- 
archy, the foreign missions excepted. The Small Ritual is proof of the 
English prelates’ preference for the older style. 

“The publication of the translation of this extract [from the Roman 
Ritual]” states the Archbishop in the Foreword, “does not mean that 
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leave has been given in this country for the use of any other than the 
Latin language for these administrations, apart from such passages 
as the interrogations in Baptism and Matrimony and the prayers for 
the Dying, and this publication must not be understood to imply that 
it has.” Rather, the clergy’s task “to explain to their people the nature 
and meaning of the ceremonies and the prayers which accompany 
them . . .can best be done if a translation is easily available. If the 
layfolk have copies of their own, so much the better.” 

The rites for which the Archbishop’s manual provides the official 
text, and an English version “authorized” for use as supplementary read- 
ing only, are the following: baptism, confirmation (in emergency), 
penance, the reception of a convert, Communion of the sick, extreme 
unction, burial, marriage, and a few blessings. It thus provides a sharp 
contrast with French-Latin, German-Latin and Italian-Latin, and other 
recent Rituals in which the vernacular (within limits) is actually author- 
ized for use in conferring the rites. 

In particular one can hardly discuss this manual without mentioning 
the facts: In June 1954 a Ritual was approved for use (at the local 
bishop’s direction) in the United States; by October 1955, by three 
distinct papal grants, this work was authorized for English-speaking 
Catholics in Australia, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, India, Malaya and 
New Zealand (and there may have been other areas also). Our Apostolic 
Delegate Archbishop Cicognani, in welcoming the work as applying 
to the United States, said in part (WorsHIP, 29, 422): “It is a pleasure 
to note that the English language, which has served so well in the 
propagation of the faith in many lands, receives the recognition of being 
admitted into the liturgy of the Church; and this recognition is given 
without prejudice to Latin, the universal language of the Roman Rite, 
which Rome and the Church have made sacred and which is a strong 
bond of unity for the clergy throughout the world.” 

In England some Catholics appraise The Small Ritual conjecturally 
against the possible future date when it, or another English version, will 
be authorized for actual use. The London Tablet (Jan. 19, 1957) queries: 
“Whether our Hierarchy will at some future date decide that the situ- 
ation in this country justifies some use of the vernacular, whether in 
such case the Archbishop of Birmingham's translation will be approved 
for public use we cannot know. Modifications will no doubt be made 
but we have here a clear and intelligible basis.” 

For that the Archbishop of Birmingham is being thanked. 

St. Mary’s College Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kans. 
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ENGLISH IN THE LITURGY, A Symposium Edited by C. R. A. Cunliffe. 
Templegate, Springfield, Ill. Pp. vi-153. Paper, $2.00. 

This symposium fills a vacuum in the English-speaking world, as there 
is nothing comparable to Fr. Schmidt’s and Fr. Korolevskij’s books in 
our idiom. That it should come from England and its small number of 
Catholics rather than from the United States or Ireland is a witness to 
the fact that mature discussion of issues that concern every thinking 
Catholic is, in spite of Msgr. Ellis’ pleas, still something very much “in 
the bud.” Naturally such a symposium has its drawbacks, as it has to 
repeat topics treated by various speakers and does not flow from sub- 
ject to subject in a neat logical pattern; but one gladly pays the price 
for a lively and varied discussion. 

We meet an old friend, Fr. Clifford Howell, who not only states the 
case well and with pastoral moderation, and approaches it from the only 
possible view — the good of souls — but has read a great deal since he 
first started and added formidable arms to his battle array. It is good 
to have such a forthright, clear and interesting writer on our side. 

Another well-known writer is H. P. R. Finberg of the missal wrongly 
known as the “Knox Missal,” which really is the Finberg Missal with 
scriptural readings according to the Knox translation. This chapter 
should be read by all those who rush in where angels fear to tread in 
the production of Missals. It is good to see that he does not endorse 
all the extravagant mannerisms of the Monsignor. I can’t resist the 
temptation of quoting a sample Knoxiana (p. 111): “O God, whose 
constant loving is all our right-doing, thy untold graces evermore 
bounteously bestow; of hope come true by thy Son’s death assuring us, 
of hearts come home by his resurrection” — certainly a masterpiece sui 
generis, as Mr. Finberg tells us. We are thankful to have an “Englisher” 
of Mr. Finberg’s finger-tip sureness in our camp. If only he could be 
molded into one with ecclesiastical latinists like Dom Bernard Botte and 
Dr. Christine Mohrmann, to do away with such beautiful mistransla- 
tions as the Canon of the Finberg Missal. (We have now an English 
translation of the Canon, based on Miss Mohrmann’s work, in the Holy 
Week Missal of the Paulists. May I recommend it to all Holy Week 
book producers. It is not only beautiful, but renders “cultores fidei” et al. 
correctly.) Mr. Finberg makes some very appropriate suggestions for 
a revision of our own new Ritual, which first suggested correctly, “Take 
this burning light,” and then for mysterious reasons relapsed into the 
incorrect, “Receive this lighted candle,” which is not only a poor trans- 
lation, but also a strange use of the verb “receive.” 

Mr. Cunliffe gives us the sad story of previous attempts to introduce 
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more of the vernacular into the people’s services, attempts which be- 
came either vitiated by heretics or a football in power politics — as in 
the case of the Slavonic translations, in which the Holy See reversed 
itself twice in less than fifteen years under the pressure of princes who 
used the issue to create spheres of influence on the borders of Germanic 
and Slavonic peoples. It is easy to understand that Rome insists on going 
slow. Let us only hope that it will not be so slow as to delay the measure 
two hundred years, as happened to the bold reforms planned by Bene- 
dict XIV in the forties of the eighteenth century. They are being carried 
out now, although in a bolder and more scientific fashion. 

Dr. McDonald presents a learned and careful analysis of the the- 
ological implications of the problem and, in passing, criticises Fr. 
Schmidt’s book. Because he is so circumspect and careful and listens to 
the opponents, his conclusion that the vernacular is not a dogmatic is- 
sue — in spite of the stand of several Fathers at Trent — is very reas- 
suring. The recent transfer of the vernacular question from the Con- 
gregation of Rites to the Holy Office may have given the impression 
that the Holy See regarded it as a dogmatic matter: it is only indirectly 
so, and this measure may mean that it deserves to be looked into with 
an eye to orthodoxy, because it definitely was a matter of dogma with 
the reformers who based their claim on an erroneous concept of the 
sacrament and the priesthood. Rome sees the historical background 
while we can afford to clamor for kerygma. If we want to prejudice our 
cause, we have only to exaggerate the doctrine of the priesthood of 
all baptised at the expense of the ordained priesthood. The Holy Father 
has warned often and clearly enough in recent years. 

Chapters 6 and 7 give excellent contributions on the problems of 
music and the conversion of non-Catholics in England: both speak in 
favorable terms of the vernacular and show the tremendous amount of 
thought and work that has to go into the translation of the people’s 
part for our parish services. I hope that some of these men will be able 
to make themselves heard in the commissions and committees that will 
pass on the (let us hope) imminent first steps in this direction. 

The symposium has also its amusing aspect. I wish Fr. John J. Coyne, 
who is definitely against all this newfangled business, could be quoted 
at length. He says what one hears from so many traditionalists behind 
their closed doors complaining of being the “suppressed majority.” 
He shows no more than superficial acquaintance with the problem and 
with the liturgy on the whole. But then he says things that, if said by 
a “liturgist,” would land him in the hottest of hot water: he implies that 
the poor Holy Father has fallen among the robbers and that all his re- 
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forms — evening Mass, new eucharistic fasting regulations, the Easter 
Vigil and its sequence, and whatever else we so gratefully received 
from the Vicar of Christ — are ill-advised concessions, disturbing, and 
against sound tradition. Of course, that is a quarrel between the emi- 
nent writer and the Holy See. For once we can sit on the sidelines and 
watch the outcome placidly. The only sad thing is that there is only 
one Fr. Coyne to say aloud what thousands of others are thinking or 
saying to like-minded friends. Rome is being besieged by anguished 
petitions to turn the clock back to local retarded time. The fortitude 
of the Holy See and the valiant men of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
is to be admired: they have to pick their way between a flood of crack- 
pot and lunatic schemes of reform on the one hand and yesterday’s men 
who throw themselves between the spokes of the Church’s wheels on 


the other. Neuter praevalebit.1 
Boston Rev. John A. Reinhold 


MAN AND HIS HAPPINESS. Theology Library, Volume III. By a group 
of theologians under the editorship of Rev. A. M. Henry, O.P. Translated 
by Rev. Charles Miltner, C.S.C. Fides Publishers Association, Chicago. 1957. 
Pp. x1-420. Cloth, $6.50. 


THE VIRTUES AND STATES OF LIFE. Theology Library, Volume IV. 
Translated by Robert J. Olsen and Genevieve T. Lennon under the direction 
of Rev. Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 1957. Pp. x-778. Cloth, $8.75. 


The review of Volume III will consist of reporting an experience. 
Hoping to find inspiration for a discussion on grace in a lay theology 
class, I turned first of all to Chapter 7, which treats of that subject. The 
first part offered certain obscurities, which however I ascribed to my 


*The otherwise so well-managed Theology Digest fell into the digestive 
trap of singling out “reform proposals” from the Ephemerides Liturgicae in its 
last issue, ignoring the fact that these proposals come in the wake of dozens 
of others, while, isolated for this issue, they may give the impression of being 
of momentous importance: they are interesting only to people who custom- 
arily say Mass in the chapel of some institution and want to spend as little 
time as possible at the altar, in order to be able to get back to their desk. 
Some of the “reforming” cannot be done by the Holy See, it has to be done 
in our own backyard, 4 a careful study of the liturgy and subsequent re- 
adjustment of thought and action. We should know, e.g., the difference be- 
tween the three Masses of All Souls (a repetitive multiplication to get more 
Masses for the benefit of the souls in purgatory) and the three Masses of 
Christmas. The very texts say that these ought to be celebrated, not only in 
different churches, but at carefully spaced hours, in order to make full sense 
again — even though Rome permits us to say them all at once. “Permission” 
is not the same thing as “ideal.” Maybe the steadfastness with which the 
Holy See has stood its ground against the local reformers of the Restored 
Holy Week in the matter of timin r could help us to understand that a rational 
approach to these things pays o 
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own lack of close attention; but then I was brought up short by a sen- 
tence on p. 364: “Christ possesses the perfect grace which merits the 
hypostatic union for him and it is of its fullness (capital grace) that 
we have all received.” A comparison with the original French showed 
of course that it was a mistranslation. The French: “Le Christ posséde 
la grace parfaite que lui vaut l'union hypostatique. . . .” I began to 
read more carefully, and in the remainder of this one chapter came 
across the following theological “bloopers” (some of them serious) and 
sheer non-sense sentences — and the list is not exhaustive. 

“Theology is tradition before being speculation; it cannot be drawn 
from the concrete condition which scans the development of doctrine in 
the course of the centuries” (p. 367). The French meaning: “. . . it 
cannot abstract from the concrete conditions which have influenced the 
development. .. .” 

“The entire problem remains: how to save the liberty and the respon- 
sibility of a man to whom belongs the initiative of conversion” (p. 373). 
Should be: “. . . to whom does not belong. . . .” 

A quotation from St. Thomas: “But free will cannot be converted to 
God unless God converts himself to it” (p. 374). St. Thomas and the 
French translator said: “ . .. unless God converts it (free will) to 
Himself.” 

“Just as the natural act implies, in more than one nature, a special 
movement of the Creator, so the supernatural act requires, in more than 
one habitual grace, which plays the role of a second nature, a special 


proportionate movement that is of the supernatural order” (p. 376). 
In the original: “. . . implies, in addition to the nature itself, . . . so 


” 


the supernatural act requires, in addition to habitual grace. .. . 

“Indigence and lack of necessity: such are the irreducible data of 
the problem” (p. 377). Not only irreducible; but irreconcilable as well. 
The French: “Jndigence et inexigence”: man’s need, and yet no right 
to demand. 

“Grace makes him a ‘new man,’ it transforms him completely. It is 
said, and we shall see what it means, that he justifies himself” (p. 391). 
Oh, oh! In the French: “. . . elle (la grace) le justifie.” 

“It is not therefore necessary to say that if the divine act of justifica- 
tion destroys sin it is because it corresponds to an infusion of grace” 
(p. 394). And then several paragraphs are rightly devoted to proving 
that it is necessary to say just that. 

One doesn’t have to aspire to a position in the Holy Office to con- 
clude that this textbook of theology is not only unreliable but can do 
mischief. Even granting an inadequate knowledge of French on the part 
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of the translator, the enigma remains how some of these blunders, and 
others equally damaging in previous chapters, escaped the notice of 
1) the translator, 2) the specially appointed director of the trans- 
tion, and 3) the theological censor. Using seasonal language: the book 
has three strikes against it, and that means out. There is added irony in 
the fact that the book is issued by the firm called Fides Publishers. 

One sympathizes with the problem with which this unfortunate trans- 
lation now saddles the firm. The latter has magnificently served the cause 
of the apostolate in the U.S. and of spiritual life and thought generally 
by many of its previous publications, and has never stooped to pot- 
boilers to insure financial stability. To undertake the financial risk of 
publishing in English this series of the Initiation Théologique required 
not only courage but conviction about its importance: for it represents 
the most successful modern effort to translate the theological spirit of 
St. Thomas’ Summa into terms significant to a wider public than pro- 
fessional theologians. All the more reason, therefore, for taking pains 
to do justice to the original; especially since the earlier two volumes of 
the English series have already drawn severe criticism on the score of 
slipshod translating and editing. One hesitates to suggest the extreme 
measure of withdrawing the present volume from circulation; a really 
careful list of “corrigenda” added to the book, and an effort to get it 
to all who have already bought the volume, would however seem in 
order. 

It is a considerable relief to be able to recommend Volume IV with 
fewer hedging qualifications. The translators are evidently better ac- 
quainted with the French idiom, although occasional lapses and ob- 
scurities argue that they are not equally familiar with theological con- 
cepts. 

The volume will no doubt stimulate thinking on several important 
fronts: the contemporary effort to view moral theology more positively 
by following St. Thomas’ example of treating first the virtues and then 
the vices opposed to them ; the virtue of faith seen from a less exclusively 
intellectualist standpoint by recalling its traditional significance as a 
total commitment of a person to a Person (cf. also de Lubac’s The 
Splendor of the Church, chap. 1, and J. Mouroux’ Je Croix en Toi); the 
virtue of religion as having a considerably deeper and broader function 
in the life of the Church and of the individual than seems indicated by 
its scholastic listing as a division of justice; the theology of the states 
of life; etc. On all these matters, and many more relating to the life 
of virtue and perfection, this volume will become a valuable guide 
and reference book, one for which many have been eagerly waiting. 
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We could however wish that its price were more within the range of 
those who are supposed to be detached from the goods of this world, 
to whom it professedly appeals. 

St. John’s Abbey Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


POPE PIUS XII AND THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. Edited by Rev. Vincent 
A. Yzermans. Grail Publications, St. Meinrad, Ind. 1957. Pp. 100. Paper, 
50 cents. 

THE POPES AND THE SAINTS. Edited by Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans. St. 
Cloud Bookshop, St. Cloud, Minn. 1956. Pp. viii-249. Multilithed, $2.50. 


One just cannot go wrong studying the works of the Popes, since they 
teach with more than human authority. The editor of these two works 
has done a service for the student of theology, whether he be the semi- 
narian or long graduated, or one of the studious faithful. 

The papal documents selected in the first work are those dealing with 
the “New Morality” and “The New Lay Theology.” According to the 
Pope, the characteristic of the “new” moralists is their dislike for 
authority. They wish to revise Catholic moral standards to free them 
from “the narrow and oppressive overseeing authority of the Church, in 
such a way that, freed from the sophistic subtleties of casuistic method, 
the moral law may be brought back to its original form and left simply 
to the intelligence and determination of each one’s individual conscience.” 

The second note is the attempt to divorce “the rule of the moral law 
from public economic and social life . . . as if God had nothing to say 
in these things, at least nothing definite.” Existentialism is the philosophy 
of this “morality according to the situations,” which is more a tendency 
than a system. It is based on real and concrete situations in which man 
must act; the individual is the norm. And lastly, it is naturalistic. The 
Pope sees this tendency as a real threat and has repeatedly cautioned 
against it. 

The other danger is “New Lay Theology.” This, the Pope writes, is 
the error of “lay theologians who claim to be sui juris,” who “distinguish 
their teaching authority from, and in a certain sense, set it up against, 
the public teaching authority of the Church.” They are further charac- 
terized by a thirst for novelty, and insistence on the priesthood of the 
laity with a “true power to offer sacrifice.” They presume “to check and 
set limits on the power of bishops,” maintaining that it “concerns strictly 
religious matters.” They insist that they are to be treated as “grown-up.” 
Let ecclesiastical authority make suggestions, but the adult Chrisian 
makes his own decisions. 

Thus the danger is outlined. But the Pope, in a manner most typical, 
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has much of the positive to offer. The Pope and bishops help and protect 
rather than burden the flock. True liberty is safeguarded by the guidance 
and vigilance of pastors. To accept this guidance is to exercise prudence 
and charity to self (p. 64). 

The Holy Father, also, when speaking of the Mass, says, “The priest 
celebrant . . . alone offers sacrifice and not the people. . . . All, how- 
ever, can and should take an active part in the sacrifice” (p. 55). Partici- 
pation by Bishops and people in liturgical conferences is praised, not 
only because they promote study, but because “the faithful are being 
influenced to an active union and communion with the priest who is 
carrying on the Sacrifice” (p. 58). 

The reader might be surprised at the editor’s comment in the intro- 
duction: “Why didn’t I hear these things in the seminary?” The 
documents are taken from publications that are certainly available in 
every seminary. The seminarian will be consoled by the Pope’s address 
to seminarians studying in Rome, in which he says that the distinction 
between principal and special studies is to be “diligently observed in 
practice.” The special studies are to be “so taught . . . without demand- 
ing too much labor” (p. 70). 

The second work is a collection of papal documents on the lives and 
works of saints. The saints are Mary, Queen of the Universe, Saints 
Joseph, Cyril of Alexandria, Benedict, Bernard, Boniface, Francis de 
Sales, Thomas Aquinas, Josaphat, Augustine, Jerome, Dominic, Gregory 
the Great, Anselm of Aosta, Charles Borromeo, and Francis of Assisi. 
The editor has pointed out four characteristics of all the saints: love 
for the Eucharist, for the Church and Holy See, zeal for the spread of 
the Gospel, and finally a love of wisdom. 

It is interesting to note that the saints honored by the recent popes 
agree in many ways with the findings of recent studies of saints from 
three different listings by Broderick, Sorokin, and the Georges. 
Assumption Seminary Juniper Cummings, O.F.M. Conv. 
Chaska, Minn. 


THE HOURS OF THE DAY OF THE ROMAN BREVIARY. Edited by the 
Little Sisters of the Assumption and the Assumptionist Fathers. Desclée Co., 
Inc., New York. 1956. Pp. 1624. Cloth, $8.25; leather, $10.50. 

Intended, according to the introduction, as a choir book for those 
not obliged to pray the divine office, this book contains the year-round 
text of all the canonical hours except Matins. The psalms are given in 
the Latin of the new psalter and all texts are printed in Latin and English. 
In addition to the feasts of the universal calendar, a supplement includes 
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the Assumptionist proper. Various local offices, the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin, and numerous devotional prayers and litanies are ap- 
pended. Rubrics follow the decrees of 1955 regarding simplification 
and Holy Week. The entire ensemble makes up a substantial volume and 
will perhaps tend to restrict its use to choir stalls and prie-dieux, where 
its bulk will not be cumbersome. 

A word must be said about the quality of the English. While additions 
to the number of vernacular office books are welcome, excellent transla- 
tions of the Bible and the liturgical books in recent years have taught 
the reader to demand something more than literal fidelity to the Latin 
as an adequate criterion of translation. The devout reader will not be 
aided in his prayer by such phrases as “he is the azyme of sincerity for 
pure and upright hearts.” This extreme example, discovered in the Vesper 
hymn for Sundays in Eastertide, is fortunately not typical. But if use 
of the vernacular office is to commend itself widely, translators must 
concern themselves with reproducing in present-day tongues not only 
the sense but also the rhetorical grandeur of liturgical Latin. 

St. John’s Abbey Winibald Peters, O.S.B. 


SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL. By Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. The 
E. M. Lohmann Co., St. Paul. 1956. Pp. 1140. Price, $3.75 and up. 


The decree simplifying rubrics of Mass and divine office which be- 
came effective on January 1, 1956, required a considerable number of 
minor changes in Masses throughout the year. The restored Holy Week 


which was first observed that same year introduced a major change 
in the missal. The new edition of the Saint Andrew Missal incorporates 
all of the modifications resulting from these liturgical reforms. More 
than that, the English translation has been completely revised, and 
readers acquainted with the older editions will agree that the resulting 
text befits the stature of this pioneer instrument of the popular liturgical 
revival. The prefatory explanations of particular seasons and Masses 
which have made this book a valuable study aid have been retained, be- 
ing revised where necessary. 

St. John’s Abbey Winibald Peters, O.S.B. 


ART AS LANGUAGE. Edited by Sister M. Jeanne File, O.S.F. The Catholic 
University of America Press, Washington, D.C. 1957. Pp. vii—-219. Paper, 
$3.75. 

The proceedings of the June, 1956, Catholic University of America 


art workshop, Art as Language, has a diversity which leaves the reader 
with the impression that the language of art must be polygot. The editor 
divides the book into three sections. The first is the most extensive and 
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worth while. This presentation of main topics reprints the major ad- 
dresses of the workshop. Section two summarizes the seminar proceed- 
ings, and part three is an appendix listing the workshop’s participants. 

Contributors to the major section of the book give a clue to the varied 
treatment the theme receives. Such Catholic Art Association familiars 
as Sister Esther Newport, S.P., Graham Carey, and Sister M. Jeanne 
File, O.S.F., appear along with the distinguished educators and authors 
in art— Sydney M. Kaplan and Viktor Lowenfeld. Extension beyond 
the field of visual art is added by Rev. Henry S. Kawalec’s treatment of 
the language of music and Rev. Wm. J. Leonard, S. J., of the National 
Liturgical Conference, who specifies some of the relationships between 
art, liturgy and the faithful. 

The scope of the book extends from a penetrating analysis of the 
meaning of the visual language by Professor Kaplan and Viktor Lowen- 
feld’s revealing study of artistic creativity to general summaries such 
as Sister Jeanne File’s analysis of modern art and Sister Esther’s work- 
shop on basic design. The theological orientation of art is indicated by 
Florence Berger, and Graham Carey traces the development of a church. 
Such practical concerns as commercial techniques, elementary and sec- 
ondary art curricula and projects in metalcraft are here also. Illustra- 
tions accompany three of the articles. 

One cannot help having the reaction that if art is indeed a universal 
language, this many-tongued compilation will have something to say 
to untrained enthusiasts as well as professional art educators. The price 
is high for a paper-bound, offset volume. Being the document of the 
Catholic University’s art workshop, however, it permits non-participants 
to follow the trend of these annual sessions and to partake somewhat of 
its benefits. 

Holy Angels Convent Sister Johanna, O.S.B. 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


THE GOSPEL TO EVERY CREATURE. By the Most Rev. Léon-Joseph 
Suenens, Auxiliary Bishop of Malines, Belgium. With a Preface by Arch- 
bishop Montini. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1957. Pp. v—163. 
Cloth, $3.00. 

It is no secret to the many priests, religious and laymen who have 


been active in the lay apostolate these many years since Pius XI launched 
the movement that there are various and at times contradictory ways of 
interpreting the mind of the Father of Catholic Action as well as of his 
successor, Pius XII. For example, one school of thought holds that the 
lay apostolate must not concern itself at all with the social welfare of 
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human beings; housing, family wage, economic security do not fall 
within the scope of Catholic Action. Get the people to pray well and all 
will be well. The other extreme has been expressed in the slogan, 
“Humanize first, evangelize after.” Its foremost exponent is the French 
writer, Montuclard, who insists that the crushing social system “which 
Causes men to live on a sub-human level must be changed” before any 
thought of bringing the Gospel to men can even be begun. His book 
advocating this view was first condemned by the French hierarchy in 
1952 and later put on the Index in 1953. 

Bishop Suenens strongly opposes Montuclard’s view; but his objec- 
tion to it is by no means an approval of the other extreme. He says: 
“One of the chief merits of our age has been to recall that Christ is 
not alone the life of the soul, but the life of the whole man, and that 
nothing is independent of His action, be it family or professional life, 
civic or economic activities, national or international interests ....A 
Christian who would take refuge in the thought of heaven in order to 
avoid working to make a better world, would insult Christ” (pp. 19f.). 
Evangelization and humanization are essentially concomitant, and so 
also are prayer and action. Faith, he says, is nourished by prayer, and 
also by action. “With each step taken, with each overture to a soul, with 
each word spoken, the future apostle becomes more acutely conscious 
of the presence of Christ working through him” (p. 120). 

One cannot but be shocked and frightened by the author’s presenta- 
tion of facts indicating both what small advance our apostolate has made 
and the advantage communists and others have taken of our failures. 
Meanwhile Catholics — clergy, religious (and because of their falure, 
the laity) — continue to keep school as though all were well. The faith 
continues to be presented in the best traditions of individualism instead 
of in the context of that Body which is missionary as well as Mystical. 

This book echoes Pius XI’s convictions that the only real solution for 
the situation is a well-trained, missionary-minded laity. These must be 
trained by the clergy and by the sisters. The author’s answers to object- 
tions (that sisters already have too much to do, that over-much contact 
with the laity might injure their religious spirit, etc.) may not satisfy 
some. The answers, nevertheless, have the explicit backing of the Holy 
Father and should surely merit more respect than they have been given 
up to now. In 1951 the Pope said to a group of teaching nuns: “You wish 
to serve the cause of Jesus Christ and His Church according to the needs 
of the world today; it would not therefore be reasonable to persist in 
customs and ways which hinder that service or perhaps even make it 
impossible.” 
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The reviewer agrees with Archbishop Montini: “This is a disturbing 
and a courageous book, because it springs from a close observation of 
the existing weaknesses of the Christian community : but fundamentally 
it is an optimistic book. . . . A book to be read.” 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT, from Adam to Joseph. By 
Piet Worm. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1956. Pp. 114. Cloth, $3.00. 


This is a book which grew out of a need. Piet Worm, an architect 
who lives in Holland, “began to illustrate stories from the Old Testa- 
ment for his two children, to awaken their interest in the Bible” (accord- 
ing to the blurb on the jacket). It is recommended for children of six 
years and up, but older people will also welcome this gay little book 
with its 51 pages in bright colors, including much gold (“because the 
language is gold,” says Mr. Worm). Each picture has a wealth of 
detail and action, as do also the 60 pages of sepia-printed lithographs 
which alternate with the colored pages. Mr. Worm does especially well 
with “parades” — such as the pairs of all kinds of living creatures going 
into the ark, but there is charm and imagination on almost every page. 

Since the text is in script, which sometimes runs into the pictures, 
it will have to be read to the smaller children. But parents and teachers 
will not find this an onerous task, and it will be an opportunity to amplify 
the stories and make the needed explanations of strange customs. 


The end piece of the book announces that it was “printed on the 
presses of Senefelder in Amsterdam.” If this is a sample of what is being 
published in Holland, we hope that other books will find their way tc 
our shores for we suffer from a dearth of attractive books on the Bible, 
suitably written for young people: an amazing situation, really, when 
you think of what exciting material is waiting to be written up. 

St. Cloud, Minn. Frances Pond 


THE CHOICE OF GOD. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. Templegate, 
Springfield, Ill. 1957. Pp. 211. Cloth, $2.75. 

THE INNER SEARCH. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. Sheed & Ward, 
New York. 1957. Pp. 230. Cloth, $3.00. 

In The Choice of God the author’s purpose is to present his ideas in 
bold relief so as to jolt his readers into deeper appreciation of subjects 
already familiar to them. He is therefore far from gentle or diplomatic 
in his presentation. It is his belief that our spiritual literature has been 
too soft and this work constitutes a deliberate attempt to counteract 
that tendency. The choice of God must mean for us a deliberate accept- 
ance of the way of penance and sacrifice, a way in his opinion not 
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sufficiently emphasized today. Readers seeking a logical and integral 
development of ideas may be disappointed. However, the book with its 
short chapters and unusual style of writing achieves its aim of being 
thought-provoking. It is ideal for short periods of reading and medita- 
tion. 

The same quality of directness coupled with the ability to impart 
new insight into familiar subjects is found in The Inner Search. Dom 
Van Zeller brings out the dual nature of this search: the soul in quest of 
God and God seeking out the soul in the circumstances of life. He 
writes: “The higher up the ladder of love the soul is drawn the wider 
the horizon that opens out before it.” The author has the ability to open 
up for his readers those new horizons, whether speaking about the part 
played by the Holy Ghost in us or the effect of human relations on our 
sanctity. This book will prove rewarding to all concerned with the in- 
terior life, whether clerical or lay. 

Burlingame, Calif. Rev. Peter J. Sammon 


ONLY THROUGH THESE HANDS. By Most Rev. Pierre-Marie Theas, 
Bishop of Lourdes. Translated by Geraldine Carrigan. Pio Decimo Press, 
St. Louis, Mo. 1957. Pp. 32. Paper, 50c. 


This booklet can be as useful as it is short. It is admirably suited to 
use by study and Catholic Action groups. Its eight chapters of two and 
three pages each meet a perhaps unfelt need for a clear and concise 
treatment of the episcopacy. The Bishop of Lourdes very briefly but 
trenchantly shows the meaning of the bishop’s office according to Scrip- 
ture, St. Ignatius of Antioch, St. Thomas, the Roman Pontifical, and 
Popes Leo XIII and Pius XII. This little treatise on the vastly important 
yet strangely neglected order of the episcopate is simple enough for use 
in the last years of grade school, and meaty enough to serve as study 
and discussion material for adults. 

The translation is adequate. The cover is disturbing, in complementary 
colors that radiate and tend to cancel out. 

St. John’s Abbey David McDarby, O.S.B. 


BRIDEGROOM AND BRIDE. By Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward, New York. 
1957. Pp. 123. Cloth, $2.50. 

Sheed and Ward seem to feel that anything by Monsignor Knox, even 
a slight book of such pleasantly lyrical wedding sermons as these, de- 
serves publication. They’re right. 
St. John’s Abbey Hilary Thimmesh, O.S.B. 
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